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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING. Walter Davenport, editor of Collier’s, 
once defined an editor this way: “An editor is a man who knows 
what he wants, but doesn’t know what it is.” . .. And did you 
know that an editor calls himself “we” so that the fellow who 
doesn’t like what’s printed about him will think there are too 
many of him to lick? 




















“HAM" UNITES MOTHER AND SON, A “ham” radio operator 
enabled a Chicago mother to talk recently to her boy in Liberia, 
West Africa. 

The mother is Mrs. Jennie Rutnow, Chicago, whose son, Milton, 
called her from Liberia on his short-wave radio transmitter. His 
call was picked up by Harold Blough of Forest Park, operator of 
“ham” Station W9SP. 

Operator Blough called Mrs. Rutnow on the telephone. He then 
put his telephone to his radio and Mrs. Rutnow and her son held 
their first conversation since he left three months ago to take a 
radio job with Pan American Airways at Liberia. 


NEVER TOO LATE. Centralia’s (Wash.) city commissioners re- 
ceived a $15 check from a former resident for light pole insulators 
he said he broke—25 years ago. 


ENTERPRISING SIGNALMEN. An American army chaplain 
revealed recently that some of the survivors of Bataan and Cor- 
regidor kept up with the war through a makeshift radio receiving 
set installed within the confines of a canteen. 

Col. Alfred C. Oliver of Washington, D. C., “the chaplain of 
Bataan,” recalled how enterprising American army signal men 
caught in the Bataan trap devised the set from parts stolen from 
the Japanese. 

“It was built into the canteen right under the Japs’ noses and 
they never got wise,” he said. ““Two men would listen to the San 
Francisco broadcast and then tell the rest of us what was going on. 
In that way we knew pretty well how the war was progressing. 

“The canteen-radio went along to various prison camps before 
American Rangers rescued us from the grim walls of Cabantuan 
Prison.” 


SWOYER DELIVERS THE GOODS. Back in November, 1910, 
C. A. Swoyer, veteran TELEPHONY correspondent, snapped a pic- 
ture of a Wright Biplane delivering its first air freight, five bolts 
of silk, from Dayton to Columbus, Ohio. 

Just recently that picture was reproduced in an advertisement 
for a beer company, the tie-up being that the beer likewise de- 
livered . . . enjoyment wherever it was served. TELEPHONY 
might add that Mr. Swoyer, a long-time member of its staff, also 
can be counted on to deliver the goods in his coverage of telephone 
news. : 
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WHERE'S THE FIRE? With practically all the farms owned by 
men of Swedish descent, when a fire alarm came in to a rural 
fire patrol at Oakland, Neb., it took quite a time to figure out 
which Olson, Peterson, Swanson or Johnson was victim of the 
blaze. Now each farm house in the newly created rural fire district 
has been numbered which is expected to speed things along con- 
siderably. 
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It's a Snap to make neat installations with Rhodes 
Telephone Wiring Nails, according to telephone 
men who use them exclusively. M. M. RHODES 
& SONS maintain the high quality of these nails 
by means of rigid withdrawing, bending and 
immersion tests. Buy them for full satisfaction. iron, these anchors 
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The Last Word! Drop connections, fuses, and lightning dis- 
chargers are easily reached at the front in the S-20 Pole 
Cable Terminal made by COOK ELECTRIC CO. A strong 
guide «holds the hood securely in raised position for 
working ease; self-soldering nozzle lies close to the pole. 


— 
Jes 


The Time-Tested Steel Strand. A heavy, ductile, tightly ad 
herent zinc coating, applied by the famous Crapo Galvaniz- 
ing Process, provides lasting protection from corrosion in 
Indiana Crapo Steel Strand. Made by INDIANA STEEL 
& WIRE CO., it’s rugged strength minimizes maintenance. 



































Anchored for Good! Guys “stay put” when anchored with 
Everstick Earth Anchors. A patented nut housing, 
which locks the anchor to the rod, simplifies installa- Battery Eliminator. This unit provides smo 
tion and permits easy recovery of the rod. Made by 


EVERSTICK ANCHOR CO. of certified malleable 


Neat, Precision Soldering is easy when you use a Vulcan Electric Soldering Iron. The 
high powered heating element assures a long life of unimpaired heat production 
Made by VULCAN ELECTRIC CO., these irons come in 15 sizes of screw ti 
and plug tip types—including the “Pygmy” tool, shown at top, for delicate 
soldering in cramped spaces. Hard forged, pure copper tips are easily replaceable 
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‘CHauer mACHINE C® 
Crmmars, oko. ¥ 5 * 


Eliminate Costly Service Trips necessary to rep! 


worn-out dry cells by installing the Electrox 4 


noiseless current for the operation of one magi 
telephone and replaces the two dry cells usv4 
will save you many dollars. used. Made by SCHAUER MACHINE ' 
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VOICE RECORDERS 


FOR OPERATOR TRAINING 


LAME the war if you must, but 

certainly Mr. & Mrs. John Q. Pub- 

lic are now using the telephone 
more than at any time in our country’s 
history. It is the consensus that the 
telephone habit formed during the rush 
of the war years is definitely here to 
stay. Many have learned the true 
worth of telephone service and now ac- 
cept it as a necessity in their daily 
lives. Telephone companies from all 
sections of the country report that the 
average number of calls completed dur- 
ing the first four months of 1946 is far 
higher than similar totals for 1945. A 
still further increase in traffic volume 
is expected as the waiting list for tele- 
phones is whittled down. 


Because of this unprecedented traffic 
load, nearly all switchboards are now 
operated at maximum capacity 
about 8 a.m. until 5 p.m., and 
switchboard positions cannot be 
available for that all-important work 
of training new operators. Telephone 
companies have been forced to utilize 
every available piece of 
some of which is 


from 
often 
made 


equipment, 
of ancient vintage, 
for the training of new operators. 

In order to meet the requirements of 
the: general increase in general nation- 


wide traffic load and to provide for 
normal replacements, it is necessary 
that thousands of new operators be 


The “Voice with a 
greater significance 
than ever before if satisfactory 
service 


trained each month. 
Smile” has even 
now 
furnished in connec- 
tion with the rapidly increased traffic 
volume. 


is to be 


The principal purpose of this article 
is to point out the value of voice re- 
corders and explain how they may be 
used as an operator training aid and 
at the time help alleviate the 
shortage of training equipment. It is 
a well established fact that the type 
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Same 


By RAY BLAIN 


of instructors employed plays a most 
important role in any training 
gram. The interest of the student in 
her new vocation, and her ultimate suc- 
cess in it, depends in no small part 
upon the manner in which the train- 
ing material is presented. The 
sonality and ability of the instructors 
are paramount factors in the success 
of the training program. The judicious 
use of voice recordings will not only 
stimulate interest in the trainee, but 
will also prove of material help to the 
instructors by permitting them to put 
over important points with a minimum 
of effort and in such a manner that it 
will result in a lasting impression on 
the student. 

The uniformly excellent 
tion and diction of operators do not 
just happen. Voice training is and al- 
ways has been an important part of 
each operator’s instruction. Present 
day instructors place great stress on 


pro- 


per- 


enuncia- 


operators retaining the naturalness and 
flavor of the individual’s voice and de- 


velopment of the pleasant qualities 
which typify a friendly, personalized 
service. This does not mean that ap- 


propriate phrases should not be taught 
to meet stock 
continue to 


situations. Operators 


pronounce “5” as “fi-iv,” 
but the present trend is to encourage 
variety of expression on the part of 
the individual operator. Gone are the 
invite 
the operator to go to the nether regions 
and she would answer with a mechan- 
ical “Thank you.” 


days when a subscriber might 


Voice recording fits 
admirably into the new scheme of in- 
struction: 

Before voice recorders were available 
for operator instruction, the student 
had no first hand conception as to the 
sound of her voice, or whether she was 
meeting requirements. The 
had to rely upon the memory or 


observer 
im- 







pression of a particular performance 
rather than the performance itself 
which is now made possible by the use 
cf voice recorders. 

Recorders can be used effectively to 
demonstrate differences in phrasing, 
tone, and voice inflection from records 
prepared by the instructor. These posed 
records, while most helpful to the stu- 
dent in listening to them over and over 
until the point is learned, do not have 
the psychological effect as hearing the 
actual recording of her own voice. 

Another important use of voice re- 
cording is the making of spot checks 
of operators while at work on the 
switchboard handling traffic in a nor- 
mal manner. These checks can be made 
on both student and regular operators. 
When a record has been made of an 
operator at work, the generally ac- 
cepted practice is to call her into a 
room alone to hear a playback. Then 
the operator is requested to criticize 
the speaking technique, such as phrases, 
diction and tone. 

Operators can usually recognize their 
own work, but cannot help but admit 
Even the 


effect on old operators who have slipped 


the errors they have made. 


into bad habits is amazing. They would 
not believe that they had made such 
glaring errors if recorded proof were 
not Needless to state, they 
take immediate action to correct thei 
faults so that on the next check 
they will make a perfect record. When 


available. 
spot 


mistakes have been corrected, the op 
erator should also be permitted to hear 
the perfect record and be commended 
for her efforts. 

The following is offered as samples 
of how voice recorders may be used to 
advantage in the instruction and train- 
ing of operators: 
the 
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Group training on some of 











Above Photo: Film type recorder of the Frederick Hart & Co., 


Inc. Right Photo: 


phases of complete and pleasing tele- 
phone service. For this type of train- 
ing, recordings are made of sample 
calls based on actual cases illustrating 
the handling of unusual conditions 
which, while technically correct, re- 
sulted in unsatisfactory or incomplete 
service to the customer. This record- 
ing is in dialog form reenacted by mem- 
bers of the training staff. Following 
each such call, and on the same record, 
is a second handling which would re- 
sult in satisfactory service. 

An example of a case of this nature 
is an information call requesting the 
number of an automobile supplies store 
near a certain address. Information 
indicated there was no such store and 
the call might be disposed of on that 
basis. An alert information operator, 
however, would note that a hardware 


Magnetic type recorder which uses paper 
base tape; manufactured by Brush Development Co. 


store was listed near the address given 
and would ask the calling customer if 
that might be the store he wished to 
call. Examples of unsatisfactory voice 
usage may also be incorporated in the 
sample call. 

For another phase of group training, 
the unsatisfactory handling is played, 
followed by group discussion of the 
reasons for incomplete service being 
given and comments on the voice usage. 
The second handling of the call is then 
played to illustrate a satisfactory dis- 
position of the case. To permit the 
group members to evaluate their own 
voice usage, each one is given an op- 
portunity to record a sample call or 
some other material and to hear the 
recording played back. Such _ voice 
faults as improper pitch, and indistinct 
rapid speech, etc., usually are obvious 





to the operator when she listens to the 
playback. Corrective effort is encour- 
aged and directed by her supervisor 
with additional recording made from 
time to time to check her progress. 
Voice recordings can be made in each 
toll office for the initial training of 
operators in the proper recording of 
toll calls. By playing these recordings 
into a circuit connected to the student 
operator’s headset, it will be possible 
to give concentrated practice on the 
exact type of call desired, which is not 
possible under the present method of 
observing on regular trunk 
selected at random. 


signals 


Spot check recordings can be made 
to determine whether operators have 
a proper attitude toward customers. In 
one such case, an experienced operator 
was caught making a sharp, irritating 





Left Photo: The Gray Audiograph, a disc recorder. Right Photo: The Soundscriber disc embossing recorder. 
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Left Photo: The author using the Wilcox-Gay disc recorder. Right Photo: The Miles Filmgraph recorder. 


reply to a subscriber. The operator, 
when cautioned concerning the incident, 
did not consider that she had spoken 
sharply. However, after hearing the 
recording of her own voice reenacting 
the incident, she was both amazed and 
convinced. 

Recorders may also be used effec- 
tively to combat the costly habit of 
operators talking at the switchboard. 
One telephone company made several 
recordings of lengthy personal conver- 
sations between operators. Although ad- 
monishment by the supervisor against 
this practice had previously been in- 
effective, when the offenders had heard 
their own voices on the recording they 
were easily convinced that such an 
offense was detrimental to the service. 

One telephone company which has 
made extensive use of voice recorders 
for operators’ speech training and re- 
training, attributes its success to the 
operator’s interest in hearing her own 
voice and the desire for it to be 
decorous just as she wants her appear- 
ance to be attractive. Recording of her 
voice is merely supplying the mirror 
for her use. She can then hear herself 
as others hear her just as she can see 
her appearance in the mirror as others 
see it. 

Sound recording has been improved 
and simplified considerably during the 
war. Electrically operated stylus mech- 
anisms, with amplifiers for increasing 
the energy level of sounds, make good 
recording possible at a reasonable cost. 
Easily operated controls have been 
provided so that the amount of ampli- 
fication can be adjusted as required. 

teproduction of sound is now also 
performed electrically. The stylus ac- 
tuates electrical units and a _ loud 
speaker reproduces the sound. 


Two different methods of recording 
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are in general use, i.e., embossing and 
engraving. With the embossing method, 
there is no thread or chip to be re- 
moved. With the engraving process 
some of the record material is dis- 
lodged. For engraving, the stylus must 
be of a critical shape and sharpness 
and is subject to wear. The stylus 
used for embossing is usually a sap- 
phire jewel or special metal alloy, and 
gives good service over extended 
periods with very little attention. 

Modern recording mediums have as- 
sumed the form of cylinders, plastic 
belts, discs, film strips, and magnetic 
wire and steel tapes. Also, a process 
now has been perfected whereby paper 
or other non-metallic tapes can be 
coated and converted into a magnetic 
medium in such a manner that it will 
reproduce a recorded signal with ex- 
ceptionally high fidelity. This paper 
tape is wound on regular eight mm. 
film reels. 

The wire recorders use four mil 
(.004”) stainless steel wire as a re- 
cording medium. One type of wire re- 
corder makes use of approximately 
11,200 ft. of wire on a spool which 
provides 66 minutes of continuous re- 
cording. The recording wire can be 
used indefinitely as there is no wear 
or deformation in the process of re- 
cording or listening. 


Erasing, or “cleaning off” a pre- 
vious message on the wire is accom- 
plished automatically when a new 
recording is being made, thus prevent- 
ing recordings being superimposed on 
one another. Any portion of a record- 
ing can be erased and a new recording 
inserted. 

The film recorder embosses on a non- 
combustible cellulose acetate recording 
medium provided in approximately 50- 
ft. lengths. The 50-ft. film provides 


about 1% hours of recording at the 
60-ft. speed. 


The plastic type belt recorder makes 
use of unbreakable belts. The tone 
grooves are embossed in this medium. 
The recording time of each belt is 30 
or 15 minutes. 


The above mentioned recorders are 
all considered suitable for use in the 
instruction of telephone operators, 
monitoring and service observation. 
Personal preference or local require- 
ments may dictate the type which best 
meets your needs. 


Voice control of the recorder is con- 
sidered especially desirable when used 
in connection with a telephone switch- 
board for service observation. With 
this arrangement, the recorder will 
start on the incoming signal and will 
stop automatically after a running lag 
of approximately five seconds. This 
permits a saving in recording medium 
and obviates long periods of silence on 
the playback. The intermittent con- 
versation of the operators will appear 
as almost continuous conversation on 
the record. 


The suggestions outlined here cover 
only a few of the possibilities of voice 
recorders when used in connection with 
operators’ instruction, monitoring and 
service observations. If you obtain a 
recorder and use it for these purposes, 
numerous other usages will suggest 
themselves from time to time. 


Recorders will pay big dividends to 
all telephone companies that take ad- 
vantage of their use. They will per- 
mit operators to acquire and maintain 
“The Voice with a Smile” which is even 
more important to the telephone indus- 
try today than it was back in the 
early years when service requirements 
were not so exacting. 
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TOLL 
DIALING 


IN 
FLORIDA 


By N. M. SHENK, Assistant General Commercial Superintendent, Peninsular Telephone Co., Tampa, Fia. 


MARKED increase of interest in 
A toll matters on the part of In- 

dependent telephone people dur- 
ing recent years—an attitude charac- 
teristic of the zeal and determination 
with which telephone men and women 
always have turned their attention to 
each changing condition and new in- 
dustry challenge—is evidenced by the 
subject matter of numerous articles 
appearing in the industry’s trade 
journals and by the topics chosen for 
exploration and discussion at telephone 
convention sessions and other meetings. 





[EDITOR’S NOTE: Complete infor- 
mation concerning the contemplated 
nationwide toll dialing plan and full 
details as to the operating features of 
the system have been made available 
to the industry in the following articles 
appearing in TELEPHONY: “Toll Dial- 
ing,” by J. F. Reding, August 25, 1945; 
“Nationwide Operator Toll Dialing,” 
January 12, 19 and 26, February 2 and 
9, and “Operator Toll Dialing,” by 
L. F. Bernhard, August 24.] 


This increasing interest in toll prob- 
lems and methods might be said to re- 
flect, in a general way, the changing 
position of toll operations within the 
basic structure of the telephone indus- 
try—a change which, while it actually 
has been in progress since shortly after 
the industry was founded, has been 
sharply accelerated and brought for- 
cibly to attention by the events of re- 
cent years. This fundamental change 
has been the ascendency of the toll end 
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of the business from an original posi- 
tion where it was, for the most part, 
little more than an incidental function 
of local exchange service operations, to 
its position today as the source of more 
than 40 per cent of the American tele- 
phone industry’s total gross income. 
Nor does it appear that the end of this 
trend is yet in sight. Based on con- 
sidered predictions which several in- 
dustry leaders have seen fit to hazard, 
it seems probable that today’s flood of 
toll traffic, quickened rather than 
slackened by the end of the war and 
now approaching a staggering total of 
2,000,000,000 calls per annum, will con- 
tinue rising at least to a point where 
the nation’s annual telephone toll bill 
will equal the local service charges for 
all of its more than 27,000,000 tele- 


phone stations and associated local 
service equipment. 
It will be recognized immediately 


that the above figures concerning per- 
centage of toll to gross revenues do 
not apply to Independent operating 
companies, considered alone, in the 
same proportion that they apply to the 
industry as a whole; this being so, of 
course, for the reason that virtually 
all long haul toll traffic is carried over 
facilities of Bell System companies. 
Actually, on the basis of recent re- 
ports, only approximately 26 per cent 
of the combined total income of all 
Class A and Class B Independent. op- 
erating companies in the country is 
derived from toll sources, although in 
this regard, it is noteworthy that by 


reason either of having their own 
limited toll networks, or as a result 
of performing toll operating functions 
on Bell interchanged business, or by a 
combination of both factors, there are 
a number of Independent companies 
whose ratio of toll to exchange rev- 
equals the industry’s 
average and a few which are deriving 
more income from toll 
from exchange services. 


enues over-all 


sources than 


However, surely the most important 
point in this regard is that all Inde- 
pendent operating companies, includ- 
ing those which neither operate toll 
plant of their own nor perform toll 
center functions on interchanged busi- 
ness, have a very substantial stake in 
the future of the important toll end 
of the business and a sound reason for 
interest in all events and developments 
having a bearing on it. 
served by an 


Every area 
Independent exchange, 
large or small, is an integral section 
in the over-all telephone toll network 
and to and from each, via the facilities 
and equipment which the company op- 
erating the local exchange plant pro- 
vides, that area’s portion of America’s 
steadily increasing 
messages must flow. 


volume of toll 


One phase of toll service operations 
which has come to the fore in the 
thoughts and discussions of telephone 
people during recent months and which 
promises to demand and receive an even 
more prominent place in all telephone 
planning in the years immediately 


ahead, is the one referred to variously 
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as ‘toll dialing,” “inter-toll dialing,” 
and in order to fully identify it, as 
“operator inter-city toll dialing.” 

It should be said to start with that, 
while the subject of toll dialing seems 
only recently to have been brought 
into the full spotlight, the practice of 
dialing over toll circuits definitely is 
not a recent innovation. Direct dial- 
ing between toll boards and unattended 
or community dial exchanges has been 
practiced at a great many points 
throughout the country since shortly 
after the first community dial -ex- 
changes were established. It is prob- 
able that there are few, if any, tele- 
phone operating men who are not 
familiar with some of these arrange- 
ments. 

In addition to arrangements provid- 
ing for direct toll dial into community 
exchanges, there are a number of lim- 
ited networks in the country, one of 
which is operated by the Peninsular 
Telephone Co. in Florida and will be 
briefly examined and described in this 
report, in which operator toll dialing 
on a tandem switching or through 
basis has been effectively and satis- 
factorily employed for a number of 
years. In these toll dialing setups, some 
of which embrace exchanges situated 
100 miles or more apart, the origin 
point toll operator is able to dial any 
subscriber station in a number of auto- 
matic exchanges within the network 
without the assistance of an inward 
operator at the called or distant office 
and, if the route switch 
point, without the of a 
through operator at that point. 


involves a 
assistance 


While it is seen, then, that consid- 
erable use is already being made of 
toll dialing, there is no doubt that 
many excellent opportunities for ad- 
vantageous use of additional arrange- 
ments of this nature, both between ex- 
changes of the same company and be- 
tween exchanges of different com- 
panies serving contiguous territories, 
will present themselves as the Inde- 
industry ahead with 
plans to convert hundreds of small 
manual exchanges to unattended dial 
operation in the near future. It seems 
equally certain that a substantial in- 
crease in the extent and scope of 
existing toll dialing arrangements will 
occur as companies seek ways and 
means to continue handling their toll 
traffic at a profit in the face of the 
trend of toll rates which has been con- 
tinually downward and that of labor 
costs, the largest factor of toll ex- 
penses, which has been continually up- 
ward. 


pendent moves 


The extent to which toll dialing is 
likely to affect the operations of all 
telephone companies is further indi- 
cated: by the recent announcement by 
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Toll Dialing in Florida 


the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. of its long range plans for op- 
erator inter-toll dialing on a nation- 
wide scale. This plan, according to 
initial releases, contemplates the estab- 
lishment as soon as practicable of one 
great toll network which ultimately 
could include all central offices, both 
Independent and Bell, in the United 
States and Canada. Within this net- 
work, a toll center operator at any 
point could dial a series of not more 
than 10 digits and without assistance 
at any point, could build up a toll cir- 
cuit to any other central office and 
establish a connection with any dial 
telephone in either country, 
though it be thousands of miles from 
the origin point. 


even 


Florida’s Peninsular Telephone Co. 
probably can be classified as 
thing of a pioneer in the field of op- 
erator toll dialing. Having adopted 
automatic local exchange 
for use at a comparatively early date 


some- 


equipment 


—a comprehensive conversion program 
was inaugurated with the installation 
of step-by-step equipment for the 
Tampa exchange in 1915—it followed 
naturally that the 
also should explore and venture soon 
into the field of toll dialing. Thus, it 
was that in 1917 the Peninsular com- 
pany first began to employ direct toll 
dialing; that is, to have its operators 
dial toll calls between automatic ex- 
changes which had direct circuit con- 
nections. A few years later—in 1925 
to be exact—a further development in 
this direction was accomplished and 
Tampa was equipped as a toll dial 
switch point to allow calls to be dialed 
between toll centers which did not have 


quite company 


direct circuit connections but did have 
Tampa circuits. Since then, this net- 
work has been expanded and refined 
continually until today it is possible 
for the operators in all of the com- 
pany’s 11 toll centers, by dialing direct 
or tandem via Tampa, to reach any of 
than 95 per cent of the total 
stations in the system. The extent of 
the company’s development and use of 
this toll dialing arrangement is indi- 
cated by a glance at its recent toll 
records. The summaries for the year 
1945 show that of more than 3,000,000 
were carried wholly 


more 


toll calls, which 
over the company’s circuits during the 
year, approximately 2,000,000 
operated on a toll dialing basis. 


were 


A diagram of the Peninsular com- 
pany’s toll network which appears in 
the accompanying illustration shows 
the relative locations of its toll centers 
and exchanges and indicates its toll 
circuit layout. The company’s service 
area roughly is rectangular in shape, 
approximately 150 miles 
from north to south and 100 miles 
from east to west. Within this area, 
18 Peninsular exchanges serve a 
total of 90,000 stations. The _ ex- 
changes serving 99 per cent of these 
automatic in operation. 
Tampa, the largest city in the area 
and strategically located to function 
as the hub of the toll network, has 50 
positions of toll board, part automatic 
and part manual. Surrounding Tampa 
in all directions and at distances vary- 
ing from 20 to 60 miles, are the toll 
centers of Clearwater, St. Petersburg, 
Bradenton, Sarasota, Plant City, Lake- 


extending 


stations are 


land, Bartow, Winter Haven, Lake 
Wales and Haines City. Each of these 
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toll center exchanges has automatic 
local service equipment and a manual 
toll board. Certain of them also serve 
one or more nearby tributary offices. 


Each of the 10 outlying toll centers 
is connected to Tampa by both manual 
and combination dial and manual di- 
rect circuits. In addition, those which 
are relatively close together and have 
sufficient traffic volume to warrant, are 
connected to each other by both man- 
ual and combination dial and manual 
circuits. As an example, Lakeland and 
Winter Haven, 32 and 50 miles, respec- 
tively, east of Tampa, but less than 
20 miles apart, have a large volume of 
terminal traffic and are, therefore, 
equipped with adequate direct circuits 
for interchanging their business on a 
direct dialing basis. 


The same is true of Lakeland and 
Bartow, Plant City and Winter Haven, 
Lake Wales and Haines City, St. 
Petersburg and Clearwater, Braden- 
ton and Sarasota, and several other 
pairs of points possessing similar 
qualifications both as to proximity and 
terminal traffic volume. 


On the other hand, those toll cen- 
ters which are farther apart, and par- 
ticularly those which are located in 
opposite directions from Tampa, are 
not generally connected by direct cir- 
cuits. Winter Haven, for example, 
located east of Tampa, is approxi- 
mately 100 miles by route from Sara- 
sota, which is some 50 miles south of 
Tampa. While there is a fairly sizable 
volume of traffic between these two 
points, no direct Winter Haven-Sara- 
sota circuits are provided. Neither 
would it be feasible to establish direct 
Winter Haven-Sarasota circuits in 
view of the ease with which this traffic 
can be switched through Tampa and 
the greater circuit efficiency obviously 
resulting from such handling. The 
Winter Haven operator is able to dial 
her calls to Sarasota by plugging in 
on a Tampa circuit, dialing two digits 
to select an available Sarasota circuit 
and, after reaching the Sarasota equip- 
ment, simply dialing the number she 
is calling there. By identical procedure, 
any of the toll centers not connected 
by direct circuits can dial through 
Tampa and reach any dial telephone 
connected to any other one. 


It might be well at this point to go 
into some detail concerning the term 
“combination dial and manual circuits” 
as referred to above, for a discussion 
of these circuits and their purpose and 
use will serve also to explain the man- 
ner in which the entire toll dialing net- 
work functions. First of all, it should 
be pointed out that under certain cir- 
cumstances and in the handling of 
certain classes of calls, it is necessary 


that circuits which can be used for 
straight manual operation be available. 
The following illustrate several cases 
at point: 


(a) In the handling of calls which 
require the origin point operator to 
converse with or secure assistance 
from the distant point operator, a 
manual circuit allows much faster op- 
eration than could result if the toll 
center operator were obliged to dial 
through the local equipment at the dis- 
tant office. An example would be a 
“sent-collect” call to a coin box sta- 
tion, where the assistance of the dis- 
tant operator to collect the coins would 
be required. 

(b) In the handling of calls to 
points beyond the toll dialing network, 
it is desirable to use manual circuits 
from the point of origin to the point 
where the call is to be transferred. 
Included in this classification at the 
present time is all business inter- 
changed with other companies. 


(c) In the event that conditions 
temporarily impair the quality of a 
circuit to such an extent that it will 
not accurately transmit dial impulses, 
but the circuit remains within the 
limitations for satisfactory message 
transmissions, it obviously would be 
desirable to be able to continue using 
the circuit manually. 


In the beginning of the Peninsular 
company’s exploration into the field of 
toll dialing, these conditions presented 
a perplexing problem to the engineers. 
The advantages of dialing over toll cir- 
cuits were apparent, but if it were nec- 
essary that manual circuits also be 
available for handling certain classes 
of calls, would not the expenses and 
inefficiency of separate sets of manual 
and dial circuits between all points 
render the whole plan impractical? 
The engineers went to work on the 
problem and, as telephone engineers 
invariably do, finally came up with a 
solution—an ingenious combination 
manual and dial circuit arrangement. 
The scheme proved successful and the 
combination circuit is and has been for 
many years a key factor in the Penin- 
sular company’s toll dialing plan. 

Perhaps the simplest way to describe 
the operation of this combination cir- 
cuit is to follow through its use in 
the handling of different types of calls. 
Let’s say that three toll calls are filed 
at Clearwater—one to New York City, 
one to Tampa, and the third to Lake- 
land. To handle the New York City 
call, which will be switched at Tampa 
to a direct New York circuit, the op- 
erator ordinarily would use a manual 
circuit to Tampa, if one were available. 
However, let’s presume that all Tampa 
manual circuits are in use, and that she 
must use a combination trunk. To 
operate the circuit manually, the op- 
erator simply plugs in and rings. The 
circuit responds to this action in the 
same manner as any manual circuit 


and brings in a ring down signa! on 
the Tampa toll board. Here the call js 
answered and switched to its destina- 
tion in the usual manner. 

The call to Tampa will be dialed 
direct. To handle this call, the opera- 
tor again plugs into a Tampa combina- 
tion trunk, but instead of ringing on 
it, she throws a dial key. This action 
transmits an impulse over the Morse 
leg of the circuit, which in turn brings 
in a busy visual on the Tampa toll 
board and cuts the circuit into the 
Tampa toll dial repeater. Here, leg 
dialing is instantaneously converted to 
loop dialing to allow the impulses 
which will be dialed by the Clearwater 
operator to react normally at the 
Tampa first selector. The operator has 
only to dial the desired Tampa number 
to complete her call. 

The third call—the one to Lakeland 
—will require tandem dialing through 
Tampa by the Clearwater operator. 
Again in this instance, the operator 
plugs into a combination circuit and, 
as in the case of the Tampa termina! 
call, operates her dial key to reach the 
Tampa toll dial repeater. The circuit’s 
Morse leg again performs both im- 
pulse carrying and busy supervision 
functions. The operator’s next step is 
to dial “O,” which extends her circuit 
from the toll dial repeater to a special 
second selector group in the Tampa 
office, common to all dial circuits con- 
necting Tampa with all toll centers in 
the network. From here, when the 
operator dials the established Lake- 
land toll digit (one digit between “1” 
and “0” is assigned to each toll center 
other than Tampa), the call selects the 
first idle Lakeland trunk and is ex- 
tended to the Lakeland exchange equip- 
ment. 

At the present time, the Peninsular 
company’s toll network consists of a 
total of 239 manual and combination 
circuits. That figure does not include 
circuits, wholly or partly owned by the 
Peninsular company, which connect 
with Bell System points or with any of 
the 17 exchanges of the Inter-County 
Telephone Co. in South Florida or of 
the 27 exchanges of the Florida Tele- 
phone Corp. in North Central Florida. 
Incidentally, traffic interchanged with 
the Inter-County and Florida com- 
panies’ networks is not handled on an 
inter-toll dialing basis at the present 
time, although plans toward that goal 
are now on the drawing board and 
with the use of impulse correction 
equipment to assure accurate dialing 
and of additional voice repeater equip- 
ment to raise transmission, there is no 
doubt that it can and will be success- 
fully done, even though circuits of 200 
or 300 miles in length may be involved. 


(Please turn to page 41) 
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Strike of Pittsburgh utility employes shows lack of govern- 


mental authority to protect interests of public—an innocent 


bystander in labor disputes. . . 


. Few more situations such as 


this are likely to produce public temper to do plenty about it. 


HE Pennsylvania Court of Common 

Pleas last week rescinded the in- 

junction it had issued against the 
Pittsburgh power utility strikers. 
Thus ended for a time, but only for a 
time, a controversy involving organized 
which threatened to envelope, 
by inference at least, all public utility 
companies inside or outside of Penn- 
sylvania. And, now that the question 
has been raised, your correspondent 
predicts that we are going to hear a 
lot more of it before it is settled one 
way or another. 


labor 


The question simply is this: Should 
public utility employes have as much 
freedom to strike as employes of any 
other kind of utility business? It is a 
serious question; one which has chal- 
lenged the study of legal specialists, 
off and on, for nearly two decades. 
Now that strikes seem to be as plenti- 
ful and as casual as goldenrod in Sep- 
tember, we are witnessing renewed 
effort to come to grips with the issue of 
the public utility strike. 

Just by way of background, how- 
ever, let us recall conditions as they 
existed a dozen years or more ago. At 
that time the courts regarded a con- 
tract between an employer and em- 
ploye the same as any other kind of 
contract—enforceable by law. If you 
contract to sell your house to Jones 
and then start dickering on selling it 
to Smith, Jones can sue you for “spe- 
cific performance” as the lawyers say. 
If you ignore the resulting court order 
directing you to carry out your agree- 
ment with Jones, you can be held for 
contempt of court. That is the way 
courts used to construe contracts be- 
tween employers and employes. 

It was realized, however, that a court 
injunction was a clumsy and unfair in- 
strument to use in labor disputes. It 
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was recognized that an employer, deal- 
ing with a man who wants or needs a 
job, is in a ‘position to take unfair 
advantage of the worker by requiring 
him to sign almost any sort of a con- 
tract before he could get the job. 
Hence, the so-called “yellow dog’’ con- 
tract, whereby the prospective employe 
was required to sign away, in advance, 
even his right to join a union or to 
bargain collectively, fell into disrepute. 

The result of this sentiment was the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act—a federal law 
which forbids courts to issue any in- 
junctions against workers or unions 
growing out of controversies with em- 
ployers. A large number of 
including Pennsylvania, state 
laws similar to the federal law. Thus, 
employers operating in both intrastate 
and interstate commerce are _ pretty 
largely covered by anti-injunction laws. 


states, 
passed 


But such legislation must be consid- 
ered in the light of the atmosphere 
which prevailed at the time of its en- 
actment. At that time there was em- 
ployer abuse; labor largely was unor- 
ganized. The worker, organized or 
unorganized, was the bottom dog en- 
titled to sympathetic treatment and 
preference, if any. 

Today the situation is changed com- 
pletely. Labor largely is organized. Its 
leadership definitely is top dog in any 
scrap with business in which the pres- 
ent administration is in a position to 
tip the scales. Some leaders, such as 
the interesting Mr. Petrillo, czar of the 
musicians’ union, are recognized dic- 
tators in their domains. Union lawyers 
brazenly argue in the Supreme Court 
for the “rights” of their members even 
to commit acts of violence, and these 
lawyers get away with it. It is business 
and management which is bottom dog 
today. Few responsible or informed 


people would dispute this general pic- 
ture. 

So what happens when a union lead- 
ership so far forgets its responsibility 
to the community — an innocent by- 
stander in labor disputes—as to reject 
arbitration and pull a public utility 
strike? The city administration of 
Pittsburgh was confronted with this 
problem. Should it appeal to strikers 
to arbitrate? It did. The answer was 
no. Should it appeal to the state gov- 
ernor? The answer was that he was 
powerless to do anything. Should it 
appeal to the federal government? The 
answer was that such a course was 
futile. One might as well appeal to 
Stalin to put a stop to some of the 
capers of Tito as ask this federal ad- 
ministration to do anything to disci- 
pline abuses of organized labor. 

Yet, the health and welfare of the 
community was in danger as the result 
of a crippling shutdown of power sup- 
ply. Its economic life was paralyzed as 
industry after industry was forced to 
close up shop because of lack of power. 
The only answer seemed to be to go to 
the courts—the only semblance of au- 
thority left-—and ask for an order to 
force these union leaders to arbitrate, 
to stop the strike, and to stop encour- 
aging the strike. 

And so we witnessed a return of the 
old clumsy weapon—the court injunc- 
tion—of doubtful legality under both 
state and federal law. The power strike 
had been called notwithstanding a no- 
strike provision in the union’s contract 
with the power company. It was called 
nothwithstanding a signed arbitration 
agreement. When the lower court is- 
sued the preliminary restraining order, 
the union leader contemptuously re- 
ferred to it as a “scrap of paper” and 
later refused to apologize for his re- 
marks. The court then sentenced him 
to a year in jail for contempt. 

The interesting part of the matter 
is the fact that the union leader prob- 
ably is entirely correct. The court’s 
order was a mere “scrap of paper.” 
There exists today no law, no author- 
ity, no power in government to disci- 
pline unions, to make them carry out 
their contracts, or do much of anything 
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else. In our efforts to protect the rights 
of organized labor, we have stripped 
ourselves of all protection as a com- 
munity, as a public which has to go on 
living regardless of the interminable 
quarrels between labor and manage- 
ment. 


The events which followed this court 
injunction demonstrate how helpless 
the American public is today to defend 
itself from irresponsible action of labor 
leadership. If the employer had acted 
as the union did, if it had attempted to 
violate its bargaining contract, or re- 
fused to arbitrate, we have a federal 
law that swiftly would bring the em- 
ployer to heel. The National Labor 
Relations Board, backed by all the 
force and majesty of the federal gov- 
ernment, would have jumped on the 
management like a duck on a June 
bug. We have the Wagner Act to take 
care of that. And it works very well— 
but only one way. We have no Wagner 
Act to take care of union abuses. 


When the Pennsylvania state court 
injunction was announced, organized 
labor was up in arms and understand- 
ably so. The striking power company 
union is an independent, and up to that 
point both the AFL and CIO had pooh- 
poohed the strike. There was even the 
snide suggestion that both national or- 
ganizations hoped to fish in troubled 
waters to augment their own member- 
ship. 


But when the court injunction was 
revived, both AFL and CIO sprang into 
action. They recognized that if the 
issue in the Pittsburgh strike — the 
right of public utility employes to 
strike—were allowed to go by default, 
their own utility unions all over 
Pennsylvania and even elsewhere might 
find themselves shorn of bargaining 
power. So they began pulling sym- 
pathy strikes. AFL streetcar and bus 
operators walked out. CIO steelworkers 
refused to work with “struck current.” 
Pittsburgh, already badly crippled, was 
about to be crucified. 


AFL and CIO influence went to work 
in Washington, D. C., which has long 
learned to snap to attention whenever 
organized labor issued an order. The 
Justice Department and Labor De- 
partment, both of which had sat on 
their hands and done absolutely noth- 
ing while the Pittsburgh strike was 
building up, suddenly busied themselves 
with “investigations” as to whether the 
action of the Pennsylvania court might 
be a violation of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act. One wonders, ironically, just how 
diligent our Department of Commerce 
would have been if the Pennsylvania 
courts had issued an order regarded as 
oppressive to the business interests of 
the Pittsburgh community. 
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GIRL BEHIND THE 
TELEPHONE 
There is a girl I'd like to meet, 
Her mood is even, voice so sweet; 
She peps me up when I am low, 
I bark my number—hear “Hello!” 


I picture her with constant smile: 
I think of her for quite a while, 
When—after business talk—alone 
I'm left with my still telephone. 


She’s always there, that “hum- 
ming bird,” 


A miracle, through distance 
heard; 

Dear to the heart, although un- 
known, 


That girl behind the telephone. 
—Arejas Vitkauskas. 











Anyhow, in desperation, the city of 
Pittsburgh got down on her knees and 
figuratively begged pardon for even 
having the temerity to question the 
right of labor to do as it pleased, no 
matter how much the community suf- 
fered. It went back to court and asked 
that the injunction be dissolved. The 
court, under pressure from all sides, 
agreed. The jailed leader was released 
and promptly began to talk and act 
like the king of Pittsburgh. He prob- 
ably is right. Certainly he thumbed his 
nose at the law and got away with it. 
If a business man dared to do that! 
The AFL and CIO, somewhat mollified, 
stopped the sympathy striking, but the 
power strike merrily went on. And that 
was that. 

The lesson from all this is, of course, 
that somehow, somewhere, we have got 
to find some solution for these public 
utility strikes, especially as long as we 
allow unions to pull them whenever and 
however they please under our present 
laws. 

The city -of Pittsburgh originally 
made an interesting argument. This 
was to the effect that public utility 
employes (and that would include tele- 
phone workers) are like government 
employes. That is to say, the very 
nature of their work is so essential to 
the community’s health, safety, welfare 
and morals that they surrender the 
right to strike when they engage in 
such employment. For this reason, the 
city contended, public utility employ- 
ment should be exempt from the usual 
anti-injunction laws just as govern- 
ment employes (policemen and firemen, 
etc.) are not covered by anti-injunction 
laws and have no recognized right to 
strike. Such a strike, it was urged, 
really is against the community and the 
community, which always is innocent 


in any labor dispute, should be pro- 
tected. 

Plausible as this argument may 
sound on its merits, it is very doubtful 
as a legal proposition under the laws as 
they are written today. It may be true, 
as Pittsburgh argued, that public util- 
ity employment should be exempt from 
the ban on court injunctions, but if 
Congress or the state legislatures 
wanted to make such an exception they 
would have said so in the laws them- 
selves and not leave it to courts to 
figure out by interpretation. 

The Pittsburgh strike means, how- 
ever, that agitation is bound to arise 
to do something about these laws. Court 
injunctions may not be the answer. 
Compulsory arbitration may not be the 
answer. But somewhere there must be 
an answer to the question of cutting 
down to reasonable size and responsi- 
bility the power of the utility labor 
barons. Already, New York City in a 
threatened subway strike, and the city 
of Rochester, in a strike of sanitation 
employes, find they have to bend the 
knee to organized labor just as Pitts- 
burgh did. The question still to be re- 
solved, therefore, is—what are we going 
to do about it from the standpoint of 
public protection? 

A few more situations such as the 
Pittsburgh strike are likely to produce 
a public temper that will do plenty 
about it. This writer is willing to 
predict that the next Congress will pass 
another version of the Case Bill (vetoed 
at the last session) with a stiff public 
utility provision and make it stick this 
time whether the President signs it or 
not. That will be the answer to the 
utility labor barons. And they can’t 
say they didn’t bring it on themselves. 


One other development of signifi- 
cance last week. Down in North Caro- 
lina the Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. asked the public utilities 
commission for a state-wide 7 per cent 
rate increase. This is the first time 
since before the war that a Bell System 
company has asked for a state-wide in- 
crease. It may be a forerunner of simi- 
lar requests elsewhere. Certainly it 
would seem to suggest that the long 
procession of telephone rate reductions 
since the early ’30’s is at an end. 

For some months this writer has sug- 
gested that telephone rates finally have 
struck rock bottom. In the face of ris- 
ing wages and other expenses, and sky- 
rocketing increases in the price of every 
other commodity, he did not see how 
utilities reasonably could be expected 
to go on cutting and cutting. Maybe 
the North Carolina case is a straw in 
the wind. Maybe the worm has turned. 
Maybe. 
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SMALL control box—no larger 
A than an ordinary flashlight — 

now under development, is to be 
used to increase the realism of televi- 
sion and movie programs by releasing 
odors into the rooms. For a rose gar- 
den scene, the fragrance of roses fills 
the room; for a butcher shop, the 
aroma of smoked hams and bacon 
makes things seem real. Over 500 cther 
odors, including coffee, fresh cut wood, 
etc., will be available. 


It has been said that criticism is 
something one can avoid by saying 
nothing, doing nothing and _ being 
nothing. 

eee 


A new fire starts somewhere in the 
United States every 48 seconds. Fire 
strikes a house every 1% minutes, a 
store every 11 minutes, a business place 
each 14 minutes, farm buildings every 
15 minutes, a school every three hours 
and a hospital every six hours. Most 
of these fires are reported to the fire 
department over the telephone. 


Heat applications prove a most suc- 
cessful treatment for poison ivy. They 
may be applied by use of a hot water 
bottle, compresses or an infrared heat 
lamp. 

eee 


The writer had the pleasure of view- 
ing the Louis-Mauriello fight on Sep- 
tember 18, by television in Washington, 
D. C. The coaxial cable was used to 
carry the program from Yankee Sta- 
dium in New York City to the NBC 
studio in Washington, where we wit- 
nessed the show on several television 
receivers set up in the studios. 

The screen on the receiver was 14x16 
ins. and the clearness of detail was 
surprising. The first two or three rows 
of spectators at the ringside were so 
clear that faces could be recognized. 
Long shots of the crowded stadium 
were extremely distinct. It seemed im- 
possible for a picture so clear to be 
transmitted over even a coaxial cable, 
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or so it appeared to an old telephone 
man. 

We are now an enthusiastic booster 
for this new medium of intelligence 
transmission and predict a great future 
for it. 

eee 


By the aid of pulse time modulation, 
the simultaneous transmission over a 
single radio frequency of eight separate 
radio channels now is possible as was 
demonstrated recently. This new sys- 
tem of multiplex radio broadcasting 
will not be applied to commercial use 
for some time to come, but will be suit- 
able for stock quotations, weather re- 
ports, television, teletype and facsimile. 
This also may prove a solution to our 
rural telephone problem. 


The new tinted plastic metal screen- 
ing is claimed to resist impact up to 
six times more than metal screencloth 
of equal gauge without denting or bulg- 
ing. Each filament has a _ tensile 
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strength of 50,000 pounds per square 
inch. It neither corrodes nor rusts, and 
it is not affected by sun, rain, snow or 
salt spray. Screen bleed stains do not 
mar woodwork when this plastic screen- 
ing is used. 

eee 


A new cordage, ‘Koroseal,’” made 
from a flexible synthetic, now is avail- 
able for clothes lines. This rope has a 
tensile strength of 150 to 200 pounds 
and is non-kinking and non-twisting. 
This new product should prove espe- 
cially useful as a handline for linemen 
and perhaps for use in slack blocks to 
replace sash cord. 


The Santa Fe Railway is installing 
program distribution systems on its 
crack passenger trains. This system 
will meet the varying taste of passen- 
gers as four channels are provided 
which permit selection of one channel 
for classical and one for popular music. 
A third is for radio programs and the 
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fourth for train announcements and 
travel talks. 

Each roomette, bedroom, compart- 
ment and drawing room will be 
equipped with a push-button selector, a 
loud speaker and volume control, so 
that occupants may have their choice 
of the various programs. 


Speakers will be placed in the ceil- 


ings of dining and club cars to provide 
an even distribution of low level sound 
throughout the car. 
eee 

Bos Ket, head of General Motors 
Laboratory, states, ‘The difference be- 
tween intelligence and an education is 
this—that intelligence will make you a 
good living.” 








Q. What tension should be placed on 
an aerial cable that is to be suspended 
by the spinner method? 


A. One authority states that the 
cable should have enough tension to 
hold it straight at 72 degrees F. The 
tension should be increased to the 
number of inches equal to the contrac- 
tion of the cable at less than 72 de- 
grees F. This amount will vary some- 
what with different sizes of cable and 
with different lengths. When spinning 
existing cable, the number of spans 
held under tension before starting the 
spinning operations always should be 
six spans or more, whenever possible. 


Y. We have not been able to pro- 
cure pump log conduit for a number 
of years. Why is this, and what can be 
used to take its place? 

A. Wood products of all kinds are, 
and probably will continue to be, on 
the critical list for a number of years. 
Some creosoted wood conduit is avail- 
able, but the supply is not equal to the 
demand. 

Fibre and cement asbestos conduit 
usually can be procured and both are 
considered entirely satisfactory for 
telephone use. 


Q. Is it possible to use the new tap 
compression sleeve on rusty iron wire? 

A. Yes. However, when the gal- 
vanized wire is completely rusted so 
that all trace of the galvanized coating 
is gone, the wire should be cleaned 
thoroughly with abrasive paper before 
making the tap splice. The finished 
splice also should be painted with red 
lead or covered with rubber and fric- 
tion tape. 

eee 


Q. Please explain how we can boil 
out and form cotton sleeves for use in 
cable splicing. 

A. We do not recommend this prac- 
tice, for both time and money can be 
saved by the purchase of prepared 
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sleeves from your telephone supply 
house. These sleeves come in packages 
of 100 to 900 each, depending on the 
size. Anhydrous prepared sleeves are 
cylindrical in form and ready for use. 
No stretching is necessary and the 
edges are free from fraying. 


+ e e 
Q. Please describe how a battery and 


receiver can be used to test telephone 
cords to detect trouble. 








Tie ™!?P 
CORD a 
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NOTESNO CLICK IN THE TESTRECEIVER INDICATES THAT CORDS OPEN 
TEST OF CORD FORANOPEN 





NOTE: A CLICK IN THE TEST RECEIVER INDICATES THAT CORD IS SHORT-CIREUITED 
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A. The accompanying drawing ex- 
plains how the principal cord tests can 
be made by this simple method. 


Q. Is it considered good practice to 
re-use lead covered cable which has been 
recovered after several years’ service? 

A. This will depend on the general 
condition of the cable and the precau- 
tions observed in its recovery. In these 
days, when cable is in critical short 
supply, recovered cable should be used 
whenever possible. It may prove desir- 
able to test old cable by gas pressure 
and repair all sheath openings before 
re-use. The lead burning method often 
can be used to advantage in the repair 


of small sheath openings which is nee- 
essary to make old cable hold gas. It is 
a good plan to place old cable under 
pressure on the reel and, if it retains 
this pressure during installation, you 
can be reasonably sure that it will give 
good service. 
eee 


Q. Should we run parallel drop wire 
through trees if suitable guard pro. 
tectors are used? 

A. Trees should be avoided by drop 
wire whenever it is possible. Guards 
on wire should be resorted to only 
when it is impossible to avoid trees in 
any other manner. In most cases, it is 
a better plan to avoid trees even at the 
expense of running considerable addi- 
tional wire to get around them. 


Q. Please advise as to the best 
method of cutting multiple clay con- 
duit on the job. 

A. First, pack each duct of the tile 
section with damp sand. Then take a 
cold chisel and, by tapping it lightly 
with a hammer, cut a shallow groove 
through the outer glazed surface com- 
pletely around the outside at the point 
the cut is to be made. Continue culling 
the groove deeper until the tile cracks. 
The sand will prevent the ends from 
shattering. 

eee 

Q. What is the meaning of the term 
“cable fill” as it applies to exchange 
cable distribution systems? 

A. Cable fill is the percentage that 
expresses the ratio of the number of 
pairs in use at a certain time in a 
certain cable or group of cables to the 
total number of pairs in the same or 
group of cables. Maximum cable fill 
is the highest fill which may prove safe 
and economical in any cable without 


serious interference with the avail- 
ability or continuity of service. 


Demonstrates Remote Control 
Of Rail Signals 

The Pennsylvania Railroad used a 
900-mile chain of wire and beamed 
radio circuits to demonstrate for the 
first time September 21 an emergency 
system of remote control of railroad 
switches and signals. 

The test, originating at a signal 
tower at Red Bank, N. J., 65 miles 
north of Pittsburgh, was carried out 
over wires to Pittsburgh, Washington 
and then Philadelphia. 

Western Union beamed the impulses 
from Philadelphia to New York, from 
where they were transmitted by wire 
to Pittsburgh and cut over the railroad 
signal system for 53 miles to Oil 
City, Pa. 
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THE COOK TRANSMOUNT 
SYSTEM 


The TransMount System is the ideal 
modern method of distribution and 
protection. It is widely used by 
small and medium sized exchanges 
to maintain full protection require- 
ments with standard equipment, afl 
using a single size protector unit 
Units comprising the TransMount 
System are described on this page 


better designs and products. 


C Lhe development of new, eflicient and economical 

protection and distribution equipment has been 
the goal of Cook Electric Company for nearly half a 
century. We have pioneered with the telephone in- 
dustry during all these years, always keeping pace 


with rapid progress in the manufacturing of new and 


; Reflections of our pioneering are apparent in to- 


TYPE H PROTECTOR UNIT 

Heart of the TransMount System is the 
Type H Protector Unit, proven in design, 
construction and utility. It is included in 
all TransMount components providing a 
completely standardized method of tele- 
phone distribution. Protector units are 
added only as required—an economical 
feature 








TYPE T MAIN DISTRIBUTING FRAME AND 
CENTRAL OFFICE PROTECTOR MOUNTING 
The Type T is a unit of the TransMount 
System especially designed for the pro- 


tection, termination, distribution and este sae ©& 


cross connection of paper wrapped, lead 
covered cable brought directly into the 
central office. It eliminates the need for 
expensive silk and cotton cable tips 


TYPE $-20 POLE CABLE TERMI- 

NAL AND PROTECTOR MOUNTING 
A leader in the field, the S-20 finds 
wide use as a combined protected and 
unprotected all steel cable terminal. As 
part of the TransMount System it offers 
maximum economy because Type H 
protector units are installed only as 
required. The S-20 is designed to in- 
clude every feature of convenience and 
ac bility for installation, service 
and maintenance. 











Telephone i 


Protection & 
Orstridbution 
Engineering 
Since 1897 





supplying ever better products. 


day’s equipment. The future will see ever increasing 
research and development by Cook not only to main- 


tain but to advance our position as a leader in 








Beas wee 


TYPE U UTILITY AND SUB-STA- 

TION PROTECTOR MOUNTING 
A Cook protection product to complete 
the TransMount System's inside and 
outside plant protection and cable ter- 
mination. The Type U provides protec- 
tion for small cables and open wires 
up to 5 pairs per unit, at railroad cros 
sings of power line crossovers and 
parallels 
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Pigmented polyethylene, the insulation used on GEN- 
CATEL Drop Wire, is a resin-base plastic, electrically 
superior in every respect to any other extrudable 
wire insulation or jacket. It is unaffected by weather 
exposure, and is inherently tough over a tremendously 
wide temperature range. And because it is simply 
molded around the wire, it forms a solid, one-piece 
covering which is easy to handle and easy to strip. 


PIGMENTED POLYETHYLENE? 










CATEL provides: 


INSULATION RESISTANCE — Considerable im- 


provement. 


ABRASION RESISTANCE—5 times as good. 
WEATHER RESISTANCE—Decided improvement. 
IMPACT AND CRUSHING—Twice as good. 
COMPRESSION RESISTANCE—90 per cent im- 


provement. 


Here are the FACTS 
on GENCATEL! 


Compared with standard braided drop wire, GEN- 
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PIGMENTDLY 


Everything you've looked for in drop wire, 
find in the new GENCATEL. Thanks to its jaci 
pigmented polyethylene, GENCATEL Drop 


any standard braided drop wire—and its ins 


withstands the hardships of use far = pigme: 


resistance remains far higher, throughout ye 
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Polyethylene insulation was developed befor 
war, as a ‘de luxe" jacketing for electric and 
munication wires. During the war, the 4 
services gave it many tough assignments, and 4 
all conditions, from the arctic to the tropid 
established a remarkable record of perform 
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Drop by Independent telephone companies in the 
better pigmented polyethylene is used on GEN- 
ts insufEL, to make this the very finest of telephone 
ut yea wires. 
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~ 
E> YOUR BEST BUY 
for years of service 


The true cost of drop wire is its cost 
per year of service, installed. That's 
why GENCATEL is your best buy in drop 
wire. Numberless tests in the laboratory 
and in the field have shown that GEN- 
CATEL will outlast any other type of 
insulation now available for drop wires. 
Once up, it's up for years. 

Install GENCATEL for all new drops and 
replacements, and you'll soon find your 
annual drop wire costs starting down- 
ward! 


it is back, and ready to serve you. Further 


fet GENCATEL speak for itself! Twist it—pull 
bornly GENCATEL resists harsh treatment. Send 


lose no more time in adopting this modern 


tropiq wire. It is available in parallel or twisted pair, 
erformmith copper, bronze or Copperweld conductors. 











GENCATEL Drop Wire is Manufactured 
by GENERAL CABLE CORPORATION 


and is Recommended and Distributed Exclusively by 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


SALES CORPORATION 





1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, Ill. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC. CORPORATION 








SATISFY SERVICE DEMAND 
Group. Jold 


By R. C. RENO 


must do everything possible to fulfill 

the present demand for local and toll 
service to the complete satisfaction of 
the public and must let customers 
know what their problems are in meet- 
ing the demand and how the industry 
is trying to give them adequate and 
efficient service, E. R. Vaughan, Owos- 
so, president of the Michigan Independ- 
ent Telephone Association, declared in 
opening the association’s annual con- 
vention held September 18 and 19 in 
Lansing. 


[’ DEPENDENT telephone companies 


After commenting upon the huge 
postwar demand for telephone service, 
Mr. Vaughan said: 


“We should do all that is possible 
to satisfy the present service demand 
to the complete satisfaction of the cus- 
tomer. If our facilities are inadequate 
today because of the inability to ex- 
pand during wartime conservation 
measures, we should make plans to 
meet the future requirements as soon 
as possible. Care should be given, of 
course, to avoid over-expansion in cer- 
tain areas where the future enterprise 
will not require rapid communications. 

“Your local exchange plants should 
be viewed in the same light as your toll 
picture. Every consideration should 
be given to your customers’ needs. See 
that they get the best equipment for 
their business. If you are not sure 
yourself regarding the operation of 
certain equipment that you have not 
yet bought, or want assistance as to a 
wiring plan, I would suggest you direct 
a letter to our trade journals which will 
see that you get an answer or a ref- 
erence to your problem. I am assuming 
that you all now are subscribing to the 
telephone publications, but if there is 
a company not receiving these maga- 
zines, I would recommend you place 
your order before you leave this con- 
vention. These publications are doing a 
fine service for all of us, as well as 
for the manufacturers. We _ should, 
therefore, support them by increasing 
their circulation. 


“Your manufacturers and suppliers 
have been the target of much criticism 
from you because of their inability to 
procure raw materials or have them 
fabricated for your uses. I am sure 
complaining will not improve our posi- 
tion in this matter as much as early 
anticipation of our equipment and in- 
ventory needs. The sooner we can get 
our orders coordinated into the manu- 
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facturers’ production schedules, the 
sooner we can have the items we are 
seeking. 

“It distinctly would be to your ad- 
vantage to enlist the aid of the manu- 
facturers at this time to help you plan 
your modernization program. They are 
men who are more interested in the 
satisfactory operation of the new addi- 
tion than they are in selling the so- 
called accessories or gingerbread that 
will cost you something extra. Any 
fears of this nature I believe are com- 
pletely unfounded and should be dis- 
missed. 

“Plans for modernization programs 
should be started now so that you will 
be in a position to tell your customers 
what is in store for them. They are 
the ones who ultimately will pay the 
bills, so they should have some idea of 
when they can be served with the best in 
telephone service. Along this theme of 
information let us also, through meet- 
ings with service clubs and other civic 
and rural organizations, by advertising 
in newspapers or other practical me- 
dium, tell our customers what we are 
doing for them today. Let them know 
that we are competent businessmen, 
that we know how to run the telephone 
business and that we want to please 
them. If we do things that they do 
not understand but which we know to 
be for the good of the majority of the 
subscribers, let’s explain it, then I am 
sure they will be a little more tolerant 
and understanding of some of today’s 
delays.” 


Mr. Vaughan reviewed provisions of 


Officers and directors of the Michig iation. 





proposed and enacted federal legisla- 
tion affecting the telephone industry 
and commented briefly upon recent 
orders of the Michigan Public Service 
Commission directing the Michigan 
Bell Telephone Co. to take over terri- 
tories now served by Independent com- 
panies. He stated: 


“During the past year the Michigan 
Public Service Commission has seen fit 
to issue orders to several Independent 
telephone companies, as well as to the 
Michigan Bell company, to show cause 
why they should not assume the terri- 
tory of a small Independent exchange. 
Your association has expressed its dis- 
approval of forcing a company un- 
willingly out of business or command- 
ing another to make investment of its 
private capital in an area not hereto- 
fore included in its defined territory. 
Your association is of the opinion that 
the public service commission has not 
that authority at present. 

“We also wish to preserve the terri- 
tory presently served by our Independ- 
ent companies. Any retreat from this 
philosophy would mean our endorse- 
ment of the termination of our own 
existence. It should be borne in mind 
and expressed again and again that a 
strong Independent group serves as a 
competitor with the associated Bell 
companies and, thereby, tends to avoid 
a complete monopoly which, if ever 
established, certainly would bring 


about government regulation with con- 
trols so exacting that it would have 
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the same force and effect as govern- 
ment ownership. 

“It is granted that the people of a 
community are entitled to a continuity 
of service and that the telephone com- 
pany has an obligation to see that 
telephone service does not fail com- 


pletely. The Michigan Independent 
Telephone Association has this year 
endeavored to assist in the achievement 
of this aim. Companies who were about 
to close their doors and cease opera- 
tions were contacted and advised that 
such an act would result in a very 
unsatisfactory situation. Suggestions 
were made as to altering operations or 
management with the result that those 
communities did not suffer and are 
now in a position to improve their con- 
ditions. 

“We presently are engaged in assist- 
ing a community to re-establish its 
telephone company by possibly convert- 
ing to a more modern form of opera- 
tion. Our association is not to be in- 
volved in ownership or financing in 
this venture, but is assisting only in an 
advisory capacity. 

“We also have embarked on a plan 
to bring operating suggestions to the 
smaller company not in a position to 
employ people with advanced technical 
experience by holding “telephone 
clinics” out in the field. It is believed 
that such clinics will be helpful as to 
plant operations, public service com- 
mission contacts and advice regarding 
public information and publicity. The 
commission is cooperating by sending 
a man to answer such questions as may 
come up regarding that body.” 


An address of welcome was made 
by Ralph W. Crego, mayor of Lansing, 
and the response was given by B. C. 
Schweitzer of Owosso. In the absence 
of Secretary-Treasurer Jane McNally, 
H. R. Christianson of Muskegon gave 
her report. 

The address of G. A. Klein, plant 
superintendent of the Community 
Telephone Co., Black River Falls, 
Wis., on the subject of “Rural Plant 
Problems,” won the applause and 
praise of those in attendance at the 
convention. Presenting his message in 
an easy style of delivery that only 
complete knowledge of a subject can 
bring, Mr. Klein proved to his listen- 
ers that rural plant problems begin 
with the plant at the border of the 
initial rate area and work outward 
from there. Mr. Klein’s address was 
published in full in the June 29 issue 
of TELEPHONY. 

Following Mr. Klein’s address, he 
and Ralph White, Owosso, equipment 
engineer, Union Telephone Co., gave a 
demonstration on the clearing of power 
line interference by converting from 
grounded to metallic construction and 
by transpositions, and other common 
line faults such as caused by bad tree 
conditions, poor transmitters and re- 
ceivers, etc. In the demonstration, they 
used a board on which were placed a 
grounded line, metallic line and two 
telephones. 
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“When we speak of telephone adver- 
tising, we should not think of a means 
of throwing a little gift in the lap of 
the newspaperman,” Leon F. Roberts, 
Chicago, chairman of the USITA Ad- 
vertising Committee said in his address 
on “Independent Telephone Advertis- 
ing.” 

““A good newspaper and a good radio 
station are fine things to have in a 
good community or trade area. They 
can promote mutual understanding. 
They can promote good government, 
and they can promote community pros- 
perity which will be helpful to tele- 
phone people and all others. 

“But telephone advertising should be 
looked upon as a part of a program of 
promoting the welfare and prosperity 
of the telephone system,” Mr. Roberts 
stated. 


Mr. Roberts told of the activities and 
progress of the Telephone Advertising 
Institute which was established, under 
the direction of the USITA Advertis- 
ing Committee, to prepare, and to sell 
at low cost, advertising material for 
the use of Independent telephone com- 
panies. He urged all companies to in- 
vestigate and subscribe to the services 
of the institute. 


The use of portable generators, 
pumps and blowers in the telephone 
and utility business was depicted in a 
movie shown by the Homelite Corp., 
which was well received by the conven- 
tion. There has been an increase in the 
use of portable pumps in draining man- 
holes and excavations in the telephone 
industry and there is increased interest 
in portable generators to provide emer- 
gency power to operate portable tools 
and in case of failures of commercial 
power systems. 


W. Scott Hamlin, Lansing, a member 
of the Social Security Board, explained 
in detail the provisions and effect of 
Social Security amendments. 

Five serious problems were listed by 
Ben R. Marsh, Detroit, vice president 
and general manager, Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co., in an interesting address 
on “Where Do We Go From Here?” 
On these problems, Mr. Marsh said: 


“The tremendous backlog of unfilled 
held-orders is perhaps Problem No. 1. 
Those held-orders are not simply sta- 
tistics on a sheet, not just cards back- 
to-back. They represent people—people 
with whom we will be living for a long 
time. One of the most impressive facts 
of the wartime has been the tolerance 
of these people waiting for telephone 
service. However, we all know that 
while we have been completing orders 
at the top of the list, new applications 
which have been pouring in continually 
have been added to the bottom of the 
ee 

“Secondly—and what we might call 
the current demand—is the overwhelm- 
ing upsurge in telephone usage. We all, 
of course, are experiencing a new high 


in the long distance business. Not o ily 
are there more telephones today than 
in prewar times, but people also are 
telephoning more. The calling rate, as 
you know, has increased materially in 
the last few years. That increase culls 
for more switches and _ switchboard 
positions and, of course, many more 
people to man them. It requires us to 
revise all previous estimates of cir- 
cuits and equipment requirements. 

“Thirdly, the employment situation is 
troublesome for all of us. As a more or 
less natural aftermath of war, the 
present turnover in personnel is fairly 
large—some of which is due to our 
rapid expansion. The country is in the 
throes of transition, of families being 
reestablished, of settling down. We all 
recruit operators, service representa- 
tives, stenographers, and the clerical 
people from the group which is per- 
haps the most affected by this read- 
justment period—the younger girls. 
And we must realize that this situation 
may continue for some time. Along 
with this turnover and the recruiting 
problem comes the high volume of 
training. . . . More emphasis should be 
placed on doing a better and more re- 
fined recruiting job and making sure 
that we don’t slight the training of our 
supervision. 

“Another phase of this problem 
which the industry is facing today is 
that of getting the wholehearted co- 
operation of the man and woman- 
power of the country in producing 
the goods and services which this coun- 
try must have if we are to expand 
and enjoy the standard of living 
which we have the capacity to pro- 
duce. These are problems of human 
relations. More and more of our time 
and attention must be devoted to the 
problem of getting along with our em- 
ployes, both insofar as collective bar- 
gaining is concerned and in the day-to- 
day contacts between the boss and the 
men and women who report to him. 
We have the technical know-how, but 
we have a long way to go in the field 
of human relations. I am sure you are 
aware of this problem... . 


“All of us are affected by the fourth 
problem—shortage of materials. Never 
before in the history of any of us have 
we been harassed by so many short- 
ages. And, to make matters worse, 
these conditions have arisen at a time 
when we all are faced with the great- 
est demand for additional service that 
we ever have experienced. 

“Shortages of some materials are 
more critical at this time than during 
the war. All of us are up against the 
common problem of trying to expand 
our plant with shortages in wire, cross- 
arms, poles, all sorts of hardware and 
tools. Some of these shortages lend 
themselves to substitutions, but many 
of them just can’t be had in the quanti- 
ties desired... . 

“These four problems jointly have 
brought about the fifth—the quality of 
service. I think you’ll agree, that the 
service is not as good as we all would 
like it, but neither is it as bad as it 
might be, considering the difficulties. 
We surely don’t need to ‘hide our lights 
under a bushel.’ After all, our oper- 
ators in spite of all difficulties are 
completing from 20 to 35 per cent more 
toll calls than a year ago. Our plant 
and engineering people are making it 
possible to install more telephones than 

(Please turn to page 38) 
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Through the Magic of Magnetic Recording 


| Now... Operators can hear their 
| “Voice Personality’ Developing! 
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PIONEERS TO VIEW NIGHT 
CLUB SHOW FROM ‘RING SIDE” 


HE finest in night club entertain- 

ment, viewed from “ring side” seats, 
is the treat in store for guests at the 
Independent Pioneer Telephone Asso- 
ciation’s banquet which will be held 
Octover 15, the second evening of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association’s convention at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago. 

“The Three Make 
young men who have made a name for 
themselves as artists at 


Believes,” three 
mimicry 
among Chicago’s night spot devotees, 


head the program which the Pioneer 


Entertainment Committee has _pre- 
pared. Other stellar personalities in- 
clude the graceful dance team of 
Rollet & Dorothea and Master of 


Ceremonies Frank Payne, well-known 


radio personality who deftly keeps a 
show running along at a snappy pace. 

Music for dancing will be provided 
by Al. Marney and his orchestra, and 
additional acts 


already engaged in- 


clude the 12 Pioneer Adorables; Paul 


& Paulette, acrobatic act, and the 
Calgary Brothers, internationally fa- 
mous comedians. 

The Pioneer Entertainment Commit- 
tee has been working diligently for the 
past several weeks to prepare a show 
that long will be remembered by con- 
vention guests and is continuing to add 
talent to the already sparkling array. 
The committee includes: Chairman, 
R. C. Reno; secretary-treasurer, Ray 
W. Smith; J. B. Cook, R. G. Faulhaber, 


T. S. Gary, James H. Kellogg, W. J. 
Pfaender and Chester Ruth, all of 
Chicago, and W. H. Walter, Galion, 
Ohio. 


Distribution of tickets for the Pio- 
neer banquet will be made under the 
same plan which was followed for the 
1941 banquet. Registrants for the 
USITA convention will be entitled to 
purchase tickets for $2.00 when they 
register. These tickets will then have 
to be taken to the Pioneer banquet 
lesk where they may be exchanged for 
reserved seat tickets. 








SOLD BY 


WESTERN RAILROAD 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


2360 SOUTH ASHLAND AVENUE 


CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


FAHNESTOCK 
ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 


Type 3-A 
Arrester Relay 














FRANK PAYNE, Pioneer master of ceremonies. 


Under this plan, any group desiring 
to sit together may exchange a block 


of tickets purchased at the USITA 
registration desk for a block of re- 
served seat tickets at the Pioneer desk. 


No exhibitors will have tickets to dis- 
tribute registrants will be 
allowed to purchase tickets for others 
than their immediate families. The 
distribution plan will make it possible 


and no 








@ The No. 3-A Arrester Relay will be found 
invaluable where communication circuits are sub- 
ject to frequent and heavy induction from power 
circuits. Their efficiency under such conditions is 
attested to by their use for many years by the 
railroads and by telephone and telegraph com- 
panies. This relay will pull up within a cycle on 
currents of |-!/. amperes or more and will release 
when the current reduces to 0.4 ampere. 
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“Vm all over the 
map at once” 


“TT certainly keeps me on the go. . . my job of 
distributing equipment and supplies to the Bell 
Telephone companies throughout the nation. 


“Right now I’m busier than ever. . . delivering 
telephones, switchboards, cable and countless other 
kinds of apparatus and supplies. They’ re all needed 
for the Bell System’s construction program of more 
than $2,000,000,000...to give you better-than- 
ever telephone service. 


“I maintain 29 distributing houses at strategic 
locations, where I keep some 10,000 different items 
in stock . . . and where I also repair telephone 
equipment. 


‘And that’s only part of my job. I’m manufac- 
turer and purchaser for the Bell System . . . and I 
install central office equipment. 


dle ‘*Remember my name... 


‘It’s Western Electric.’ 


MANUFACTURER... PURCHASER... DISTRIBUTOR... INSTALLER... FOR THE BELL Ba SYSTEM 


of 43,000 varieties of of supplies of 
telephone apporatus. all kinds for tele- apparatus and office equipment. 


LY OCTOBER 5, 194é 31 
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HEMINGRAY 
INSULATORS 


Favorably Known Since 1870 


HEMINGRAY No. 16 — 
Has square groove which 
provides substantial support 
for line wire. 


LOW IN SERVICE COST! 


The cost of Hemingray Insula- 
tors is low to begin with. Lower 
still in service life. 

Many of these famous insu- 
lators are still in service after 
20, 30—and even 50 years. 


They defy rain and snow and 
sleet. They stand faithfully on 
guard through the hottest days 
of summer and the coldest 
nights of winter. 

Hemingrays are sold by prin- 
cipal jobbers and are manufac- 
tured by Owens-Illinois, Hem- 
ingray Division, Muncie, Ind. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 
HEMINGRAY INSULATORS 
Telephone -Telegraph 


Export Agents: International Standard 


Electric Corporation, New York City 


for convention registrants to reserve 
| their banquet seats on the basis of 
| “first come—fifst served.” 
The annual meeting of the Independ- 
| ent Pioneer Telephone Association will 
| 


fu nea 


THREE MAKE BELIEVES, popular impersonators, in costume for take-off on the Andrew Sisters. 


be held at 3:45 p.m., October 15, in the 
South Ballroom of the Stevens Hotel. 
All Pioneers are urged to attend this 
short meeting as there are important 
matters to come before the membership. 


ROLLETT & DOROTHEA, famous dance team, who will appear at the Pioneer banquet October 15. 
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“Onductwe (Coordination of 
Electruc Power and (om- 
ition. Chanite” he, 


LAURENCE J. CORBETT 


Member, American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, Fellow, American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science 


is the only one combining under one cover the 
essentials of this important subject involving 
many divisions which have been treated sep- 
arately and occasionally in numerous reports 
and articles. It includes results of the author's 
researches, fitted into a broad survey of the 
principles applying to Inductive Coordination. 
It is NOT a compilation of catalog data or 
undigested reports. It is a carefully developed 
treatment and clarification of a subject which, 
though important, has received too little atten- 
tion. Many diagrams illustrate the practical 
application of the principles in a manner very 
readily followed. The variation in values of 
factors is presented, and theory and practice 
under these conditions are carefully differen- 
tiated. 


CHAPTER HEADINGS: 


I. Elements of the Problem. 

il. Susceptiveness and Coupling Factors. 

Ill. Effects of Conductor Arrangements. 

IV. Transpositions. 

V. Coordinated Transpositions. 

VI. Telephone Circuits on Power Structures 
Power System Wave Shape. 


VIII. Transformer Exciting Current and Bank 
Connections. 


IX. Flow of Residual Currents. 
X. Control of Residuals. 


XI. Miscellaneous Values and Remedial 
Measures. 


Susceptiveness Factors. 
Low-Frequency Induction. 


Miscellaneous Methods. 
Appendices ® Bibliography ® Index 


Price: $1.75 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 
608 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 
Telephone WABash 2435 
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CALIFORNIA 
here we come 
just 
another little job 


that must be done! 


Men and tools are 


on their way—to. help 


Sunland Tujunga Telephone Co. 
install a cable job of 


considerable magnitude 


We can help you too 
no matter — where you're 


located. 


GUSTAV HIRSCH 
ORGANIZATION 


310 WEST BROAD STREET 
COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 


Internationally known 
Electrical Engineers & Contractors 


Kngineering Library 











No. 955 One- 
piece, Sub- 
station pro- 
tector, with 
low. absorp- 
tion porcelain 
base. Elimi- 
nates need 
for asbestos 
mats. 


No. 1000 Out- 
door Pro- 
tector with 
fuses and air 
gaps for pro- 
tection 
against static 
and crosses 
with electric 
circuits. 
Weatherproof 
cover. 








RELIABLE 


Protective Equipment 



















“"R.U."" re- 
versible un- 
protected 
Cable Termi- 
nal provides 
exceptional 
convenience 
in installation 
and long, de- 
pendable 
service. 


“"Reliable'’ 
B-27 Cable 
Terminal. 
Available in 
three types 
for standard 
cable termi- 
nal fuses. De- 
tachable 
mounting 
bracket per- 
mits one-man 
installation. 
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TELEPHONE & SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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COURTS and COMMISSIONS 














Scandia, Minn., Independent 
Granted Rate Increases 

Rate increases went into effect 
September 30 at the Scandia, Minn., 
exchange of the Scandia-Marine Tele- 
phone Co. With the exception of indi- 
vidual line residence and multi-party 
line rural service which were raised 
from $1.25 to $1.75, instead of $2.00 as 
proposed by the company, the Minne- 
sota Railroad & Warehouse Commis- 
sion’s order of September 20, granted 
all proposed increases. (TELEPHONY, 
August: 24, page 33.) Likewise, pro- 
posed discount regulations for these 
two services were revised to permit 75 
cents discount if paid in the first month 
of the quarter, 50 cents if paid in the 
second month and 25 cents on payment 
made in the last month of the quarter. 


Recorded book cost of the telephone 
property was fixed at $33,506. The 
company’s income statement revealed 
that under the old rates, operating rev- 
enues totaled $9,614 while expenses 
came to $9,525, allowing a net income 
of $89. Under the new rates, operating 
revenues total $11,114 against expenses 
of $9,922 for a net income of $1,192 or 
3.55 per cent of the book cost for plant 
and equipment. 


Vv 


Consider Change in Name 
Of California Commission 

California’s electorate will vote at 
the November election on a proposal to 
change the name of the California Rail- 
road Commission to the California Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission and to provide 
that appointments to the commission 
by the governor shall be subject to 
state senate confirmation. 

Referred to the voters by the last 
state legislature, the measure specifies 
that the present powers, duties and 
functions of the commission shall re- 
main unchanged. 

Approval of the measure is urged in 
the official state voters pamphlet by 
Senators Jesse M. Mayo of Calaveras 
County and Nelson S. Dilworth of 
Riverside County, who declare: 


“The name, railroad commission, is 
a relic of the days of the first attempt 
of the people to curb the political and 
economic power of the railroads. The 
work of the commission has become so 
beneficial to the public that its author- 
ity has been extended to all types of 
transportation services, by land, water 
or air; to gas and electric companies, 
water companies and all other privately 


owned public services. The name should 
be appropriate to and explanatory of 
the constitutional authority of the com- 
mission and this amendment will make 
it so.” 


As to the question of state senate 
confirmation or rejection of guberna- 
torial appointees to the commission, 
Senators Mayo and Dilworth assert: 
“The importance of the duties of these 
commissioners make it desirable that 


when the names are selected by the 
governor, there be a place for the peo- 
ple to protest, if they choose to do so.” 


Vv 


Dismisses Union's Suit 
Against Illinois Bell 

At the request of the Commercial 
Telephone Workers’ Union, Judge 
Ulysses S. Schwartz of Chicago (IIl.) 
Superior Court on September 20 dis- 
missed the union’s suit asking that the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. be enjoined 
from listening in on the union’s tele- 
phone without serving advance notice 
that a service check was to be made. 
(TELEPHONY, September 14, page 28.) 

Edwin R. Hackett, attorney and 
president of the union, testified earlier 
in the day that four union members 
had informed him of instances in which 
the company had eavesdropped on union 
calls. He charged the company later 
acted on information which could have 
been obtained only by listening in on 
these calls. 

When pressed at the afternoon hear- 
ing to identify the four union members, 
Mr. Hackett said he could not do so 
because it would jeopardize their jobs 
with the telephone company. Mr. 
Hackett agreed, however, that without 
the names there was no basis on which 
the court could issue an injunction, and 
moved for dismissal of the suit. 

The company had denied the charge, 
saying conversations overheard in spot 
checks of telephone service are not 
divulged to the operators’ supervisors. 


Vv 


Telephone Service in Georgia 
Under Investigation 

The Georgia Public Service Commis- 
sion, which is undertaking a general 
investigation of telephone _ service 
within the state, on September 21 or- 
dered the Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and 115 Independent 
companies to appear October 23 and 
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show cause why the handling of toll 
calls should not be speeded up, and why 
necessary rehabilitation and enlarge- 
ment of exchange central office, outside 
plant and toll facilities should not be 
expe dited. 

The companies were notified to pre- 
sent to the commission a description 
of present facilities, together with a 
complete statement of plans for con- 
version, addition and extension of tele- 
phone facilities. 


Vv 


Tennessee Commission O.K.'s 
Two Rate Petitions 

The Railroad & Public Utilities Com- 
mission of the State of Tennessee has 
approved telephone service by H. W. 
Vaughan & Associates in the communi- 
ties of Soddy-Daisy, Tenn., and con- 
tiguous territory, and has granted 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.’s application for approval of rates 
to be charged at Collierville for ex- 
tended flat rate service to Memphis. 

A certificate of convenience and au- 
thority to furnish service in Soddy- 
Daisy was granted to H. W. Vaughan 
& Associates July 23, together with 
the following rates: 


Business 


EE a er eee $4.25 
TEN TO ones ic icc cdwsewweis 3.50 
I ND oso ao duis ao a em 3.00 
eee ere or 2.50 
Residence 

MN sadn b agreed eae w'ocg $3.25 
EN i pc ck Cee > acme 2.50 
8 ear rrr 2.00 
EN UME ec ikie cewseedeeke 1.50 


Rates granted Southern Bell inside 
the base rate are $10.25 for an indi- 
vidual line, business, and $5.00 for in- 
dividual line, residence. The rates had 
been approved by approximately 100 
subscribers to the exchange and the 
Board of Mayor & Aldermen of Col- 
lierville had passed a resolution re- 
questing rate approval by the commis- 
sion. Approval was granted Septem- 
ber 9. 


Vv 


60-Cent Minimum Wage 
Ordered in Massachusetts 
Telephone workers will be among 
those affected by a directive issued 
September 23 by the Massachusetts 
Minimum Wage Commission, which, for 
the first time in that state, covers male 
as well as women and minor employes. 
The commission ordered that all ex- 
perienced employes in clerical, techni- 
cal and similar occupation receive a 
minimum wage of 60 cents an hour, or 
$24 for a 40-hour week. “Experienced 
workers” are those who have worked 
600 hours at their occupation. 


OCTOBER 5, 1946 


Before an act of the 1946 Massachu- 
setts Legislature went into effect Sep- 
tember 13, the minimum wage commis- 


sion had jurisdiction over women and’ 


minors only. The new order, which will 
be given a three-month trial before be- 
coming mandatory, was said by State 
Labor Commissioner James T. Mori- 
arty to give Massachusetts employes 
the highest minimum wage in the 
country for the specified occupations. 

Affected by the new order are all 
occupations in any general, business, 
professional or technical office and in 
any laboratory, hospital, library, school, 
telephone, telegraph or radio broadcast- 


ing establishment. All “white collar” 
help including telephone and switch- 
board operators is affected. 


Vv 


Discontinue Service on 
Conviction of Gambling 

A client’s conviction on gambling 
charges is sufficient basis for the Illi- 
nois Bell Telephone Co. to discontinue 
his telephone service, the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission ruled September 25. 

The ruling was in the case of Ed- 
ward Hochman and Emil Skultety, op- 
erators of the Colony Cigar Store, 


For Personnel Training, Authorized Telephone 


Recording, and Other Applications 





During the Convention, at the Stevens Hotel 


SEE THE NEW 
HART FILM RECORDER 


(Formerly the Recordgraph) 


AND THE HART MAGAZINE-LOAD 


MAGNETIC WIRE RECORDER 


HART RECORDERS have been used for many years by 
leading Government Agencies and Industries because 
they provide numerous outstanding advantages. 


FREDERICK HART & CO., INC. 


350 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. ° 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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Chicago. Mr. Hochman was convicted 
of accepting a horse bet there. 

The commission had held in an earlier 
case that a request from police was no 
justification for removing a client’s 
telephone if the client had not been 
convicted. (TELEPHONY, September 28, 
page 56.) 


vv 


Oregon Independent to Issue 
Stock, Reimburse Treasury 

The Public Utilities Commissioner of 
Oregon under date of September 27 
authorized the Northwest Telephone 
Co., Redmond, to issue and sell for 
cash at not less than the par value 
thereof, 200 additional shares of its 
common capital stock, and to use the 
funds derived from the sale to reim- 
burse its treasury, in part, for moneys 
expended for additions to its property 
between January 1, 1943, and May 1, 
1946. 

In the original application for this 
authorization, which was filed Septem- 
ber 11, 1946, it was stated that during 
the above mentioned time the net in- 
crease in telephone plant, after allow- 
ing for the increase in the depreciation 
reserve, amounted to $22,668.27. 

The Northwest company, with head- 
quarters at Redmond, serves Grand 
Ronde, Willamina, Sheridan and Sis- 
ters. 


Vv 


Minnesota Independent Sold 

Sale of the Irving Western Tele- 
phone Co., operating in Irving and 
Roseville townships, Kandiyohi County, 
Minn., to the Tri-County Cooperative 
Telephone Association, to be operated 
under the latter name, was approved 
September 26 by the Minnesota Rail- 
road & Warehouse Commission. 


Vv 
RFC Loan Approved 


Permission to borrow $12,000 from 
the RFC to improve existing service 
and convert it to dial was granted 
August 6 to the Powell Telephone Co., 
Powell Station, Tenn., by the Railroad 
& Public Utilities Commission of the 
State of Tennessee. 


Vv 


Minnesota Company Expands 

Further expansion of the Minnesota 
Telephone Co., Minneapolis, was evi- 
denced in its purchase of the Cannon 
Falls (Minn.) Telephone Co. which on 
September 3 was approved by the Min- 
nesota Railroad & Warehouse Commis- 
sion. (TELEPHONY, September 7, page 
28.) The new property will be operated 
under the purchaser’s name. 


Seeks Mobile Telephone Service 

The Ohio Bell Telephone Co., Cleve- 
land, September 12 applied to the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission for permis- 
sion to establish rules, regulations and 
rates governing mobile telephone serv- 
ice in the Cleveland area. 


Vv 


Authorizes Bond Issuance 

The Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
has just authorized the Newark (Ohio) 
Telephone Co. to issue $400,000 of 25- 
year, 3 per cent bonds. 


Vv 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission 

September 10: Granted authority to 
not later than December 1 to American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Long 
Lines Department, at Lawrenceville 
and Ocean Gate, N. J., to use regularly 
licensed equipment, 80 kw. maximum 
peak power, A3 emission, on frequen- 
cies 18660 to 19080 ke. 

September 11: Granted special per- 
mission to American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to amend its tariff, effective 
on not less than one day’s notice, to 
remove existing service suspension and 
reduce rates for overseas message toll 
telephone service between United States 
and Luxembourg. 

September 17: Granted extension of 
authority to not later than December 
1 to American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Long Lines Department, Law- 
renceville, N. J., to use regularly 
licensed equipment and A3 emission 
with maximum power of 80 kw. on 
7565 ke., conditionally. Granted same 
extension to AT&T company at Ocean 
Gate, N. J., on frequencies 7565 and 
7575 ke. 

September 19: Granted authority to 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Southern California Telephone Co. and 
Bell Telephone Co. of Nevada to sup- 
plement existing facilities between Los 
Angeles and Oakland, Calif., and other 
points. Estimated cost, $1,910,000. 

September 19: Granted construction 
permits to Northern Ohio Telephone 
Co. for two experimental Class 2 sta- 
tions to be used for intrastate short 
distance toll telephone service between 
Port Clinton and Kelley’s Island, Ohio. 

September 19: Granted authority to 
New York Telephone Co. for three 
portable and mobile stations to be op- 
perated in the vicinity of New York 
City for the purpose of providing stu- 
dio transmitter links in the television 
service on frequency band 4200-4400 
me, five watts, for 90 days from Sep- 
tember 23, upon condition that appli- 
cant file proper tariffs. 

September 23: Granted permission 
to American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to amend its tariff, effective on not 
less than one day’s notice, to introduce 
overseas message toll telegraph service 
between U. S. and the Channel Islands. 
California Railroad Commission 

September 13: Kerman (Calif.) Tele- 
phone Co. filed application seeking au- 
thority to establish public telephone 
pay-station service. 
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September 13: Order issued author- 
izing Sanger (Calif.) Telephone Co. 
to revise directory advertising rates 
and conditions. 

September 13: Issued order authoriz- 

ing Coachella Valley Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Thermal, to revise 
directory advertising rates and con- 
jtions. 
' September 20: Application filed by 
Colorado River Telephone Co., Blythe, 
seeking authority to change directory 
advertising rates, etc. 

September 20: Second supplemental 
application filed by Associated Tele- 
phone Co., Ltd., seeking time exten- 
sion to convert Pomona exchange to 
dial service. 

September 20: Dismissed petition of 
Grace Young for rehearing in case 


with California Water & Telephone Co., 


Monrovia. 

September 20: Dismissed complaint 
of California Farm Bureau Federation 
against Exeter (Calif.) Telephone Co., 
Ltd., and Pacific Telephone Co. upon 
request of complainant. 


Idaho Public Utilities Commission 


October 5: Hearing on request of 
Troy (Idaho) Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to increase rates. 

Louisiana Public Service Commission 


October 1: Heard data concerning 
service improvements by Southwestern 


States Telephone Co., Inc., at Sunset, | 


Elton and Fenton. 


Nebraska State Railway Commission 


October 10: Hearing on application | 


of Skeedee Telephone Co., St. Edward, 

for authority to increase rates. 

Okiahoma Corporation Commission 
October 16: Hearing on application 


of Mutual Telephone Co. for increased | 


rates at Okeene. 


November 7: Hearing on application 
of Fred Barrett for order on Oklahoma 
Automatic Telephone Co. to restore 


service at Clarita. Continued from | 


July 16. 


. 


Chicago Gets Mobile 
Radio-Telephone 

Mobile radio-telephone service was 
offered for public use in Chicago by the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. on October 
2. (TELEPHONY, September 28, page 
54.) 

This service permits two-way tele- 
phone conversation with vehicles oper- 
ating in and around Chicago. Occu- 
pants of suitably equipped vehicles, 
when operating within the range of the 
Chicago urban station, are able to make 
and receive calls to and from any tele- 
phone reached by the Bell System. Sub- 
ject to further tests, it is expected that 
the service range will extend 25 to 35 
miles from the Loop business section. 


Vv 
Chester Ruth Hospitalized 


The industry wishes a speedy re- 
covery to CHESTER RUTH, assistant sec- 
retary, Cook Electric Co., Chicago, who 
is recuperating at the Albert Merritt 


Billings Hospital, Room 316-S, follow- | 
I ’ 


ing a major operation. 


OCTOBER 5, 1946 
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HK POLES, CROSSARMS FC TRANSPOSITION BRACKETS #X INSULATORS 
Ye TELEPHONE CABLE 7X WIRE AND STRAND 7X EXPANDING ANCHORS 


Graybar knows telephone needs . . . distributes everything 
“from the bottom of the hole to the top of the pole” . . . 
offers local service 


The items shown here represent only a few of the hundreds 
of telephone pole-line supplies which Graybar distributes. 
They are all first-quality products of leading manufacturers. 


OUR OUTSIDE CONSTRUCTION spECcIALISTS have the technical 
knowledge to help you select and apply the best supplies 
for your pole lines. Our nation-wide warehousing system 
speeds delivery of available items. 


WHETHER YOUR REQUIREMENTS are pole-line supplies — tools 
or construction trucks — other telephone supplies — lighting 
or ventilating equipment, you'll find it worth while to dis- 
cuss them with the Graybar Specialist nearest you. Graybar 
Electric Company. Executive offices: Graybar Building, 
New York 17, N.Y. 4697 
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Because 


@ Keystone B.B. line wire has 
extra weight of zine galvaniz- 
ing on it. 


around the entire circumfer- 
ence of the wire. 


Just those two reasons. But, they 
are all-important. Try it, and 
see the difference after ten years. 
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daily Circles 
With Premax... 


Premax Letters, Figures and Tags are 
stamped and embossed in pure alumi- 
num... and will endure as long as 
the pole or crossarm. Cost less than 
stenciling. 


Frhemax Froductsf 


Division Chishoim-Ryder Co., Inc. 


4707 Highland Ave. Niegora Falls, N. Y. 
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@ The zinc is evenly distributed | 





Satisfy Service 
Demand 


(Continued from page 28) 





ever before. Our commercial folks are 
doing a maynificent job of handling 
more and tougher business office con- 
tacts than ever before. Through it all, 
we have tried to impress on our em- 
ployes that there has been no ‘priority 


x” 


on courtesy’. 


In solving its problems, Mr. Marsh 
reminded the industry that it must 
consider “the dollars and cents” aspect 
of the situation. He stated: 


“T think we ought to consider at this 
point what might be called ‘the dollars 
and cents’ of the situation. It costs 
money to give telephone service. Our 
costs have risen along with those of 
other industries. Wages are up. Mate- 
rials cost us more. Taxes have risen. 
But let’s. not make those things an ex- 
cuse for not doing our best. I have the 
greatest faith in the willingness of most 
of the American public to pay a proper 
price for adequate goods and services. 

“We need to tell our public about our 
rising costs. But, what is even more 
important, we need to demonstrate 
daily that we are doing everything pos- 
sible to improve the quality of the job 
we are doing for the public. Convince 
the public of that, and any justifiable 
increases in the price of our product 
ought to be forthcoming without seri- 
ous opposition.” 


Henry C. Steffens, director Michigan 
survey, Detroit, discussed ‘“‘The Sales 
Tax Amendment — Meaning and Im- 
plications.” This has to do with the 
changing of the present sales tax in 
Michigan and is one of the proposals 
to change the constitution of the state 
of Michigan coming before the elector- 
ate this year. 

The plans of the state highway com- 
mission of Michigan in improving and 
extending the highway system through- 
out the state were explained by Charles 
M. Ziegler, Detroit, highway commis- 
sioner. 

The writer addressed the convention 
on “Increased Rates—Improved Serv- 
ice,”” which was published in full in the 
September 28 issue of TELEPHONY. 

Most of the problems of the telephone 
industry are “dollar” problems, Clyde 
S. Bailey, Washington, D. C., executive 
vice president of the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association, said 
in an interesting address before the 
convention. 

“If we had the necessary number 
of dollars our problems would have a 
way of disappearing in the atmosphere. 
I would like to tell you why we do not 
have more dollars. It is because many 
of us are too timid, too diffident,” Mr. 
Bailey said. He continued: 


“If there is any branch of the whole 
utility industry that keeps its rates on 





a non-compensatory basis longer than 
many of our Independent telephone 
companies, I do not know what it is, 
The reason many of our smaller com- 
panies are not able to give the kind of 
service the public expects is that thei; 
aggregate revenues are suffering from 
the fact that they have had no upward 
rate adjustment for 10, 15, 20 and 
sometimes 25 years—and this notwith- 
standing the fact that the price of 
everything else has gone up, and stil] 
is going up. We have ‘horse and buggy’ 
rates when the spirit of the times—in 
the atomic bomb age—calls for rates 
adjusted in accordance with accepted 
commercial standards that will enable 
a company to free itself from the eco- 
nomic bondage and shackles of yester- 
day and give the public efficient, mod- 
ern service with equipment that reflects 
the advances of the _ technological 
process. 

“The history of the Independent tele- 
phone industry in various parts of the 
country has been one of success in ob- 
taining satisfactory rate adjustments 
whenever it appeared that the public 
was going to benefit by improved 
service. 

“T was on the regulatory side of the 
fence for a number of years. I think 
I have a fair appreciation of the mental 
processes of the regulating commis- 
sioners of the land. Speaking of them 
by and large, they are made up of 
public spirited, high-minded, patriotic 
men and women who have taken an 
oath to support and administer in a 
reasonable manner the regulatory stat- 
ute that gave their commissions life 
and defined their duties. 

“The commissions, however, are not 









Line Clearing 


This powerful pruner cuts closer, is stronger 
than any other similar tool on the market. 
Can be operated in close tangled growth; 
cutting easily and cleanly branches up to 
1/2” in diameter. No trouble with spring 
breakage. 


Here is the only pruner with the famous 
Seymour Smith "Center Cut" construction; 
safety catch to lock blade closed; one piece 
tempered tool steel blade; reinforced hook; 
extra long life spring; ball bearing pulley; 
highest quality chain; unbreakable iron head. 
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mere rubber stamp bodies. We do not 
want them that way. They are semi- 
judicial agencies which can act only in 
accordance with facts laid before them 
and in accordance with the criteria and 
standards which the law lays down. If 
any company, in need of higher rates 
to give a higher grade of service, goes 
to the commission with a clear state- 
ment of the circumstances involved, it 
will get a requested increase if the 
commission believes it is warranted on 
the basis of facts submitted. 

“If the commission turns you down, 
something it is not likely to do if you 
have made an honest, convincing show- 
ing, you always have recourse to the 
courts on the ground of confiscation. 
The courts have construed the basic 
law of the land as requiring a fair 
return on the fair value of a property 
devoted to public use. If a regulatory 
commission refuses to allow you to 
make a fair return on fair value, the 
courts say that this amounts to a tak- 
ing of private property for public use 
without just compensation and that the 
commission has acted arbitrarily and 
unlawfully. 

“With the cost of equipment and sup- 
plies going up, with labor costs spiral- 
ling, with operating expenses generally 
shooting skyward with no indication 
that a lower plateau of costs anywhere 
along the line is going to be reached 
in the foreseeable future, it must be 
obvious that adjustments in the price 
of telephone service also must be con- 
sidered.” 

Mr. Bailey also gave a resume of 
federal legislation and regulations af- 
fecting the telephone industry and re 
ported the activities of the USITA in 
representing the Independent industry. 

The following directors were elected 
at the convention: Jay S. Phillips, 
Whiteford Center; Fred M. Stilgen- 
bauer, Houghton Lake, and R. B. Sage, 
Jr., Central Lake. They succeed W. F. 
Bradstreet, Rollin; Ernest Sprague, 
Lake City, and R. B. Sage, Central 
Lake, whose terms expired. 

All officers of the association were 
follows: President, Mr. 
Vaughan; vice president, L. W. Rey- 
nolds, Ontonagon, and secretary-treas- 
urer, Jane McNally. 


re-elected as 


MICHIGAN TRAFFIC SESSION 
WELL ATTENDED 


Approximately 85 chief operators, 
supervisors and managers were pres- 
ent at the traffic conference held during 
the afternoon of September 18, the first 
convention day. Herbert Emory, gen- 
eral traffic superintendent of the Michi- 
gan Associated Telephone Co., Muske- 
gon, served as chairman of the traffic 
session. 

“G.P.0.” was the subject of the talk 
given by Gordon Saunders, traffic su- 
perintendent of the Union Telephone 
Co., Owosso. Mr. Saunders, who spent 
three years in England during the war, 
revealed many interesting facts in con- 
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asked, ““What is your opinion of the Diverter-Pole Motor-Generator 
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nection with telephone service in Eng- 
| land. 


“First of all,” said Mr. Saunders, 
“The telephone industry in Britain is 


| not operated as a private enterprise, 
| but by the government as part of the 
| General Post Office Service. 


The area 
served, of course, is so much smaller 
than the United States,” he continued, 
“that the need for a vast network of 
circuits and expeditious service just 
does not seem to be demanded.” 

He stated that the telephone does not 
play an important part in the daily life 
of the average Briton. It is seldom 
used for social purposes. Men serve 
as night operators in Britain. Even 
during the war when women were re- 
placing men in so many work assign- 
ments, the practice remained un- 
changed. Young women are drafted 
for telephone work under Government 
Compulsory Service and are paid ac- 
cording to age classifications. Super- 
visors and disciplinary measures do not 
meet those of our country. The term 
“long distance” is not used, but is ex- 
pressed as “trunk operator.” Pay- 
station booths are weatherproof and 
not placed in business places, but along 
important streets and highways. Mr. 
Saunders humorously reviewed the op- 
eration of the pay-stations in Britain 
and the experiences of G.I. Joe in op- 
erating them. Mr. Saunders also re- 
lated interesting facts regarding plant 
construction and maintenance. 


“Traffic Department’s Partners,” de- 
picting vividly the commercial and 
plant departments’ interest and aid in 
traffic department’s problems aptly was 
handled by James L. Read, assistant 
traffic superintendent of the Michigan 
Associated Telephone Co., who served 
as chairman of the group discussion 
consisting of a commercial and plant 
representative. A plant representative 
declared that in the trying days of 
1946 and 1947 the traffic department’s 
need for the aid and interest of all 
departments was acute. 


Mr. Read said in part, “The Ameri- 
can public is using the telephone more 
than ever before. Its demands are 
great and must be met. We must re- 
sort to abnormal measures to expedite 
calls and yet we find ourselves under 
constant criticism. We greatly need 
the aid and interest of every worker in 
our industry to assist us in carrying 


” 


on. 

He then called upon R. E. Putnam, 
commercial superintendent of the Mich- 
igan Associated company, who reas- 
sured those attending that the com- 


| mercial department understood the try- 


ing problems of the traffic department 
and was adopting every available meas- 
ure to portray to the public the present 
everyday picture of rising traffic re- 


sults — circuit and equipment conges- 
tion and force shortages. Mr. Putnam 
presented actual educational newspaper 
advertisements used by various tele- 
phone companies in the continuous ef- 
fort to keep the public informed on the 
problems which are developing rapidly 
every day. He told of the work that 
is being done with civic and rural 
groups by the commercial department, 
“We are doing all we can to help you 
in the traffic department and wil! not 
rest until the job is done,” said Mr. 
Putnam in closing. 


Mr. Read then called upon B. R, 


Snyder, equipment engineer of the 
Michigan Associated Telephone Co., 
who reviewed the various measures 
taken by the plant department in its 


efforts to maintain good public rela- 
tions. He listed regrouping of lines, 
quick repair service, interest in cus- 
tomers’ criticisms, reviewing congested 
toll circuit loads with possible rerout- 
ing of certain toll traffic. He told of 
how all available equipment was used 
to provide the traffic department with 
the necessary equipment. He stated the 
shortage of materials would continue 
well into 1947 and assured the traffic 
department that the plant department 
would continue to aid in every way 
possible. 

“Double or Something,” with Floyd 
Weddle, Union Telephone Co., as quiz 
master, was an interesting feature of 
the traffic program. “Quiz kids” who 
volunteered for questioning were Kath- 
erine Watson, Adrian; Phyllis Moon, 
Muskegon; Mrs. Meriem Teixevia, Alma, 
and Mrs. Frances McCarl, Owosso. 
Toll operating questions submitted by 
the group were asked. Cash awards 
were given for correct answers. The 
quiz was concluded by a “jack pot” 
question submitted to the entire group. 
The cash award was won by Mrs. 
Blanche Sandusky, toll student at 
Owosso, who gave the correct answer 
to the question, “How many telephones 
were in service in the United States as 
of July 1, 1946?” 


Harold Packer, general supervisor of 
traffic, Michigan Bell Telephone Co., a 
guest at the conference, gave a brief 
informal talk on mobile service which 
was initiated in Detroit September 
28. He told of the operating steps in- 
volved in handling a mobile service call 
—the part the operator takes, the 
equipment necessary and the actual 
service the customer receives. 

Following a general discussion the 
meeting was adjourned. 


Members of the Michigan Traffic 
Committee assisting Mr. Emory were 
Carrie Anderson, traffic supervisor, 
Union Telephone Co., and Lydia R. 
Mielke; traffic supervisor, Tri-County 
Telephone Co., South Haven. 
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Toll Dialing 
In Florida 


(Continued from page 18) 





Among the questions most frequently 
asked by telephone people interested 
in the Peninsular toll dialing plan and 
the company’s experience with it are 
those concerning relative advantages, 
as compared with manual operation, 
which have been found to result from 
the arrangement. The following are 
observations in this regard: 


(a) The savings in inward and 
through switchboard and associated 
equipment which would be required to 
manually handle the 2,000,000 calls 
per year whieh Peninsular operators 
are able to dial to completion without 
assistance, and more particularly the 
savings in the operator time which 
would be used to man such additional 
switchboard positions, are of course, 
the items of paramount importance. 
Without a detailed study, it is impos- 
sible to offer anything more than a 
cautious estimate that these savings 
total some 15 or 16 positions of toll 
board and approximately 65,000 opera- 
tor hours per annum. 

(b) Next in importance to the sav- 
ings effected is probably the item of 
efficiency. Speed of service is appre- 
ciably improved and circuit holding 
time correspondingly lessened when 
toll calls are dialed. This particular 
factor has meant a great deal under the 
abnormal load conditions which have 
prevailed within the Peninsular area 
during the last five years. 

(c) Worthy of mention, too, is the 
fact that toll dialing provides a serv- 
ice which generally is more accurate 
and less subject to interruption than 
is manually operated service. The 
fewer persons who handle a call, the 
less the likelihood of error; the fewer 
cord connections in the circuit, the less 
the likelihood of cut offs. 


In conclusion, it may be of interest 
that the management of the Peninsular 
company, based on its background of 
25 years’ experience with toll dialing 
at least on a limited scale, definitely is 
enthusiastic about the service and its 
future possibilities. The Peninsular 
network has proved its worth conclu- 
sively. Evidence of this, as well as a 
clue to the company’s future toll dial- 
ing plans, is indicated by the fact that 
key sender equipment has been speci- 
fied for all new toll boards 
order. 

At no time in the history of the 
telephone industry has it been more 
difficult to estimate with assurance 
what the years ahead will bring in the 
way of toll usage. However, it is con- 
siderably safer to predict that opera- 
tor toll dialing, basically similar to 
that already 
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CLEARS TROUBLE IN A HURRY 


Averages $6.00 Saving Per Fault 


This easy-to-use Wheatstone Bridge 
puts its finger on faults — locates 
grounds, crosses or opens — enables 
trouble-shooters to clear lines or cables 
in minimum time. 


A recent survey among users indi- 
cates that this Test Set saves from 1 to 
8 hours in locating faults, as compared 
with other methods. In terms of man- 
hour cost of trouble-shooting, it saves 
an average of $6.00 per fault. From 
this average figure, it appears that 
after locating 23 faults the instrument 
has saved enough to pay for itself. 
After its 23rd location, this test set is 
actually earning money. 


These savings, as well as the bene- 
fits of subscriber good-will are yours 
with the purchase of one of these Test 
Sets. If more information is required, 
write for Catalog E-53-441(1). 


A FREE HANDBOOK explaining 
methods of using this Bridge for 
locating grounds, crosses, opens and 
other faults, will be sent on request. 
Write for Note Book E-53-441 ‘‘Notes 
on Fault Location in Cables.’’ 
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Peninsular and other small networks 
in the country, but perfected and ex- 
panded on a broad scale, will play an 
important part in enabling an alert 
industry to continue to provide all 
telephone users with fast, efficient and 
dependable long distance service, irre- 
spective of how large the offered vol- 
ume of business may become. 


Vv 


Ohio Cities Get Extra 
Long Distance Service 
Cities east of Delphos, Ohio, will be 
served by the addition of three extra 
long distance lines placed in operation 
between Delphos and Lima by the Lima 
(Ohio) Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Frank Best, Delphos manager, said 
dial service is under consideration for 
Delphos, but material shortages will 
delay it. 


Vv 


Stoll and Buckley Receive 
Medals for Merit 

Clarence G. Stoll, president of West- 
ern Electric Co., and Oliver E. Buck- 
ley, president of Bell Telephone Labo- 
ratories, both of New York, September 
26 received the nation’s highest civilian 
award —the Medal for Merit — con- 
ferred by President Truman for ‘“ex- 
ceptionally meritorious conduct in the 
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performance of outstanding services to 
the United States.” 

Presentation of the medals and ac- 
companying citations was made by Maj. 
Gen. Harry C. Ingles, Chief Signal 
Officer, U. S. Army. Col. Grant A. Wil- 
liams, Signal Officer, First Army, Gov- 
ernor’s Island, read the 
signed by President Truman. 


citations, 


Vv 


Roy C. Arter, North Electric 
Executive, Dies 

Roy C. Arter, until recently chief 
engineer of the North Electric Manu- 
facturing Co., Galion, Ohio, and who 
was the company’s oldest employe in 
point of service, died September 22 in 
Galion at the age of 56. Mr. Arter had 
been in ill health during the past few 
years. 

He became associated with the North 
company 35 years ago when the com- 
pany was located in Cleveland and was 
instrumental in moving its headquar- 
ters to Galion. 

During his many years in the Inde- 
pendent telephone industry, Mr. Arter 
made a host of friends in all parts of 
the country and his passing will sadden 
his associates in the entire field. 

Mr. Arter played an important part 
in the development of automanual, re- 
mote control and all-relay dial systems 
which the North company has devel- 
oped. His engineering contributions to 
the remote power control systems spon- 
sored by North and Westinghouse 
have been prominent factors in the 
progress made in these directions. 

He always had a keen interest in the 
art of telephony. After completing 
courses in electrical engineering at 
Ohio Northern University and the Na- 
tional Trade School, he joined the 
North organization. His experience 
covered all phases of the business, in- 
cluding wiring, installation, drafting, 
laboratory, experimental development, 
engineering and sales. Mr. Arter had 
represented the North Electric Manu- 
facturing Co. in engineering and sales 
capacities in all sections of the United 
States and in European countries. 

Mr. Arter is survived by his widow, 
Lelia Arter; daughters, Marcia Arter 
of Columbus and Mrs. Jack Morgan, 
Wauwatosa, Wis., and three grand- 
children. 

Vv 
British Use Radio-Telemetering 

Radio-telemetering now is being used 
by British engineers in testing aircraft 
that will fly faster than sound. It is 
an electronic system that measures 
stresses and strains and reports the 


results constantly to a ground station 
or, perhaps, to a parent plane. 


W. H. Loomis, Jr., President 
Loomis Advertising Co., Dies 

Wesley H. Loomis, Jr., president of 
the Loomis Advertising Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., directory advertising sales 
organization, passed away at St. Luke’s 
Hospital in Kansas City, September 19, 
at the age of 62. Death came after a 
brief illness and was due to virus pneu- 
monia. 





W. H. LOOMIS, JR. 


Mr. Loomis had been well known in 
telephone circles through his company’s 
activities in building up the sale of 
directory advertising space for Inde- 
pendent telephone companies in the 
Middle West, in which business he had 
been engaged since the early ’30’s. 
Prior to that time, he had been con- 
nected with various advertising agen- 
cies in Kansas City and Chicago. Mr. 
Loomis was also a director of Theodore 
Gary & Co. 

Surviving Mr. Loomis are Mrs. 
Loomis, who is a daughter of Theodore 
Gary, founder of the Gary Group, and 
two sons, Wesley H. Loomis III, and 
Gary Loomis. 


Vv 


Southwestern States Company 
Makes Organizational Change 

A change in the over-all organiza- 
tional plan of the Southwestern States 
Telephone Co., Brownwood, Tex., one of 
the south’s largest Independent tele- 
phone companies, has been announced 
by D. T. Strickland, vice president and 
general manager. 

The 16 district offices will be abol- 
ished and eight divisions set up in the 
four states in which the company op- 
erates (Texas, Kansas, Louisiana, Ok- 
lahoma). Each division will have ap- 
proximately 6,500 stations. 

John D. Allen, Jr., formerly Brown- 
wood, Tex., district manager, was 
named commercial supervisor for the 
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entire system. O. N. Pointer, formerly 
of Henderson, Tex., has moved to 
Brownwood as supervisor of outside 
maintenance, and Otey Johnson of 
Brownwood has been named equipment 
supe visor. 

The eight new divisions, their head- 
quarters and managers are: South 
Texas Division, Bryan, M. C. Atkins; 
North Texas Division, Grapevine, T. E. 
Preston; East Texas Division, Hender- 
son, W. T. Moore; Western Oklahoma 
Division, Frederick, T. B. Hollings- 
worth; Central Oklahoma Division, 
Pureell, R. E. Harris; Arkansas Divi- 
sion, Stuttgart, C. G. MacLelland; 
Louisiana Division, Welsh, J. T. Ker- 
ley, and West Texas Division, Brown- 
wood, E. H. Utzman. (TELEPHONY, 
September 21, page 32.) 


Vv 


Stromberg Leases Building 
In Erie, Pa. 

Leasing of the five-story Mayer Block 
in Erie, Pa., as an additional manu- 
facturing center for the Stromberg- 
Carlson Co. was announced September 
27 by Dr. Ray H. Manson, president. 
The company expects to manufacture 
table model radios and undisclosed new 
products at the new plant, he said. 

Expansion of the company’s manu- 
facturing facilities will permit assign- 
ment of more Rochester employes and 
floor space to the increased production 
of FM radio-phonographs and com- 
munity dial exchange telephones, Dr. 
Manson explained. 

Persons now employed in the Roch- 
ester plant will not be adversely af- 
fected by the change, Dr. Manson 
pointed out. As soon as certain small 
table model radio assembly lines have 
been switched to Erie, employes now 
working on these sets will be needed 
to assemble the company’s new FM 
radio-phonograph combinations. 

He said that only a few key person- 
nel were being transferred to the west- 
ern Pennsylvania location. Stromberg- 
Carlson will draw its working forces, 
mostly women, from Erie and vicinity. 


Vv 


International Reports Further 
Reduction in Motor Trucks 

The continuing acute shortage of 
sheet steel is resulting in further re- 
duction of motor trucks, according to a 
statement issued recently by the Inter- 
national Harvester Co., Chicago, motor 
truck division. 

Production for the two-week period 
ending September 21 was considerably 
under any recent two-week production 
period. Practically two entire days’ 
output was lost at the company’s 
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Springfield, Ohio, works, due to short- 
age of steering gears and other parts 
as a result of recent strikes in sup- 
pliers’ plants. 

International truck production for 
the weeks ending September 14 and: 21 
totaled 2,265 units and 2,413 units, as 
compared to 2,740 and 2,683 units man- 
ufactured during the corresponding 
weeks in 1941. 


vv 


Benwood-Linze Resumes 
Operations After Tie-Up 

The Benwood-Linze Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., announces the resumption of op- 
erations following settlement of a pro- 
duction strike that has tied up all ac- 
tivities since June 26. 

The company markets B-L Selenium 
and Copper Sulphide Metallic Recti- 
fiers, B-L Superchargers (fast battery 
chargers), B-L_ Battery Boosters 
(trickle chargers), B-L Auto Radio 
Filterpacs, B-L Organ Power Units 
and other special power units for con- 
verting AC to DC. 

Preparations now are under way to- 
ward full scale operations at the 
earliest possible date. Every possible 
effort will be expended, not only to 
maintain the quality of its products, 
but to render better service than ever 
before, the company states. 


IT&T Sale Approved 

By a vote of 81 to 43, the Argentina 
Chamber of Deputies on September 28 
completed congressional approval of 
the purchase of the United River Plate 
Telephone Co., a subsidiary of the In- 
ternational Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
for about $95,000,000. Under the terms 
of the contract, the money was to be 
paid in dollars in New York within 
seven days (TELEPHONY, September 14, 
page 28.) 





Before you flare up at any- 
one’s faults, take time to count 


to 10—10 of your own. 








WE BUY 
WE TRADE 
WE REBUILD 


Old telephones or parts into 
smart modern - looking wall phones 
or desk sets with new cabinets. 

Repair service for Transmitters, Recelv- 
ers, Desk Stands and Wall Phones—Magneto 
or Common Battery. 

Specialists in Repairing and 
Rebuilding Transmitters 


The Telephone Repair and Supply Co. 
Daniel H. McNulty, Manager 
Rogers Park Station 26 Chicago 














dependable 


Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TiE Co. 


ete RAPIDS 
MICHIGA 











Cedar Poles 
MACGILLIS & GIBBS COMPANY 


Wells Bidg., Milwaukee 2, 

* - 
Northern White and Western Red 
Cedar Poles—Plain or Butt-Treated 


Wis. 





Reconstructed Equipment 


a ——_ or W. E. 2 Cond. magneto Swhbd. 
Kellogg No. 22 Local or C. B. Transmitters com- 
plete with Mouthpieces less backs @ 
—- Practically New Linesman’s test set with 
Bar Gen. 1600 ohm ringer complete with 
batteries GD ccvscccee cceevoceecsoccesoeseses 
Cook No. 10 or No. 8 Main frame arresters with 
—_ _ and carbons banks of 20 lines per 
strip 


Swe'biheseSendteveroqucebsebenccatsore 8.08 
E. No. 1001-C Lineman test set all metal type 

with push button switch hook in handle and 3 

Cond. Cord @ 


Auto. Elec. A. 0. “-Y gone, steel signal sets 


with booster coil Cond. and 1400 ohm biased 
ringers @ $6.50—without ind, Col @ 


5.00 


5.50 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


1704 WEST 21st PLACE 
PILSEN STA., CHICAGO 8, ILL. 








POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
i Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 





WANTED TO BUY 


Used Inter-communicating phones: 
Dictograph, Selectophone, Automatic 
Electric, Graybar, Tele-talk, and 
other popular makes. Los Angeles 
Telephone Signal Company, 1282 W. 
2nd Street, Los Angeles 26, Cal. 











Cc. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
satehiee White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolls, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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HELP WANTED 


Foreman, telephone switchboard as- 
sembly dept. 


Telephone engineer, experienced in 
equipment engineering of manual, toll 
and local boards desirable. 


Progressive factory, northern [Illi- 
nois. Write, giving experience and per- 
sonal detail, to Box 2342 c/o TELEPH- 
ONY. 








ATLANTIC 
Creosoting Co., inc., 17 Battery Pi., N.¥.C. 
Creosoted Pine Poles 


Crossarms . . Conduit 
PLANTS AND orrress 
New Orleans, La. Jackson, Ten Bosto 
Winnfield, La. Louisville, Miss. New York, N Y. 
Norfolk, Va. Savannah, ~ Ce Pa 
Annapolis, Md. Chi i. 


Mass. 








UNDERGROUND | 
CONTRACTOR 


CONDUIT WORK—MANHOLES 
BURIED CABLE TRENCH 


SEYMOUR CORLEY 
220 N. FRINK PEORIA 5, ILL. 


TILE 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH BOGGS and CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 


803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 














| LMGRAPH 
Confered nee Reco 


UNINTERRUPTED 
(up to! 2 hours) Conference | INSTANTANEOUS 
aT Recordings on Safety Film 
Models for 7 Distettion “TALKIES” 








SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








MANFRED K. TOEPPEN 
Engineer 
Consultation @ Investigation 
Reports 
261 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 








For poles, crossarms, and other 
ucts. Preservative treatments “a mber 
products. Analyses of wood preservatives. 


A. W. WILLIAMS INSPECTION COMPANY 
Main office and laboratories: Mobile, Ala 
New York, N. Y., & tam. te 


INSPECTION SERVICE 
we 


and Eugene Ore. 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Consultants 


Plant—Engineering—Traffic 
Fundamental Plans 
Equipment Type Studies 
Valuations and Analyses 
for Rate Adjustments 
Original Cost 
Continuing Property Records 


231 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
Tel. State 9556 
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